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The Authorship and the Manuscript of 
The Old Law 
By Georce R. Price 


—_— QUESTION about The Old Law* has always been that 
of authorship, or more precisely, the nature of the contributions 
of the collaborators whose names are on the title page. Of the several 
answers that have been given, the most exhaustive is by E. C. Morris, 


in an article of fifty years ago.’ Morris’s conclusion, however, was 
almost entirely based on analysis of style. It is reasonable to ask 
that a textual analysis precede the stylistic. In the present article 
I attempt to set forth the leading textual clues and to correlate 
them with the stylistic evidence of authorship; for a more complete 
textual study, I have outlined the probable history of the text up 
to publication. 

It is fundamental to examine the quarto and to discover as well 
as we can the kind of printer’s copy from which it was set. The 
title page reads as follows: THE / Excellent Comedy, called / THE 
OLD LAW: / OR / A new way to please you. / By [bracket] 


1Hereafter I abbreviate this title to OL. My citations are to the signatures of the 
quarto and to act, scene, and line numbers in The Works of Thomas Middleton, 
ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1885-86), II. 


A fellowship granted by the Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library, 1950- 
51, has enabled me to accomplish this and other studies of Middleton. 


2“The Date and Composition of The Old Law; PMLA, XVII (1902), 1-70. 
117 
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Phil. Massinger. | Tho. Middleton. | William Rowley. / [bar] / 
Acted before the King and Queene at Salisbury House, / and at 
severall other places, with great Applause. / [bar] / Together with 
an exact and perfect Catalogue of all / the Playes, with the Authors 
Names, and what are / Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, Pastoralls, / 
Masks, Interludes, more exactly Printed / then ever before. / [bar] 
/ LONDON, / Printed for Edward Archer, at the signe of the 
Adam | and Eve, in Little Britaine. 1656. /* 

The prominence given to Massinger’s name may be due to its 
having greater prestige at the date of publication or to the fact that 
the MS acquired by Archer was in Massinger’s handwriting (as in 
part it was, I think); it is not necessary to infer that he had rewritten 
the whole play. So few facts are known about the career of Edward 
Archer that they provide almost nothing on which to base con- 
clusions about the kind of “copy” which he procured for the printer, 
Jane Bell.* From the text itself, however, I believe it to have been 
a promptbook slightly edited by Archer or someone else. On signa- 
ture A2' is a list of “Persons of the Play” in which are some strange 
errors: Creon is said to be father and Antigona mother to Cleanthes 
(they are not related to him) and Parthenia to be daughter to 
Eugenia (her contemporary and step-mother). At the time he re- 
vised the play Massinger surely would not have blundered so; and, 
as will be shown below, it is not likely he had possession of it after 
the revision, which he made more than twenty years before publi- 
cation. No doubt the dramatis personae was drawn up by an editor, 
not by any of the three dramatists. 


8In this —_ I have substituted the round s for the long and have disre- 


garded type size. 
ing of OL. 


“Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers and Printers...from 1641 
to 1667 (London, 1907), p. 6, gives only the information found in OL, adding the 
surmise that Edward was the son of Thomas Archer. Thus far I have been able 
to list only four certain publications for Edward’s approximately three and one-half 
years (1654-57) as bookseller, plus an entry in the Stationers’ Register of a book 
actually printed for Robert Crofts, who acquired some of Archer’s’stock and copy- 
rights, including OL; see the second edition of The Spanish Gypsy (1661), K2v. 

The important catalogue appended to OL seems to represent chiefly remainders, 
which Archer probably owned in partnership with someone else. 

That the printer of OL was Jane Bell is shown by the identity of the tailpiece 
on (b4)v with that on the title page, [A1™], of Shakespeare, His True Chronicle 
History of the life and death of King Lear, “Printed by Jane Bell... 1655” 


have in preparation a full bibliographical account of the print- 
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This long play is divided into five acts (there are no scene-divi- 
sions),° each headed by the proper variant of the formula “Act. I. 
Scene. I’? Not quite so common as this heading is the formula Finis 
Actus Primi (Secundi, etc.) which ends each act. In other plays 
none of the three dramatists uses precisely this phrase. Massinger 
and Rowley use nothing at all like it; but Middleton commonly 
ends with Finit Actus Primus, etc., which may naturally have been 
emended by Massinger or another to the present form. The combi- 
nation of the formal act-divisions (superficial marks of care) with 
a good deal of confusion in the text itself may well be due to Mas- 
singer as reviser, for he left other plays in a similar state, for instance, 
Believe As You List and The Duke of Milan.° 

However, when we study the stage directions and other primary 
textual features, we get a clearer impression of the kind of copy 
from which the printer worked. The directions show several notable 
characteristics: (1) A number are fine examples of “anticipatory 
entries.’ (2) A number are warnings to musicians, and the like. 
(3) Most are placed with great precision to allow the actor to move 
down stage. (4) Some necessary directions are omitted; some are 
set as part of the dialogue. 

As examples of (1) let us take these: On I2" (V. ig) the name 
Eugenia appears in the outer margin; at line 22 occurs “Enter 
Eugenia,’ and at line 24 she speaks. On the same page (V. i.38) is 
the marginal note “Lisander and Guardian’ But not until we reach 
I3' (V. 1.84) do we find the actual entry, “Enter Eugenia, with 
Lisander Prisoner, a Guard?” An interval of 46 lines seems unneces- 
sarily long to allow the actors to be warned and to take their posi- 
tions; perhaps some lines were added by Massinger between the 
directions. It will be noted that the actual entry seems designed for 


5I make the following count of lines: Act I, 556; IT, 548; III, 682; IV, 482; V, 699 
—total, 2,967. Bullen’s total is 2,809. The usual acting version of an Elizabethan play 
is at least 300 lines less; see L. L. Schucking, London Times Lit. Sup., Sept. 25, 1930, 


p. 752. The extra lines in OL fall noticeably in III and V; especially in V is Massin- 
ger’s hand certain. 


®For Believe see the Malone Society Reprint, ed. C. J. Sisson (Oxford, 1927), 
pp. xxi-xxii, and the play passim. A. K. Mcllwraith, “Some Bibliographical Notes 
on Massinger’ The Library, 4th ser., XI (1930), 82-83; W. W. Greg, “Massinger’s 
Autograph Corrections in “The Duke of Milan} 1623) ibid., 4th ser., [V (1924), 212-13. 

"Eugenia has been sent off-stage to fetch them. 
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the reader. On 13¥ (V. i.128) in the outer margin is “Cleanthes [and] 
Guard’ On the same page (1. 133) is “Enter a Guard with Cleanthes, 
Hippolita weeping after him’? As a final example, we find an earlier 
anticipatory entry or warning note that has become a false speech 
head on Hr’ (IV. ii.7), where Cleanthes’ long soliloquy is inter- 
rupted in mid-sentence by the speech head “Hip’’; on the same page 
(Il. 21-22) is the marginal “Enter / Hippolita’’ Surely there is no 
question that the marginal warning* was misinterpreted by the com- 
positor, quite carelessly. It will be noticed that examples I have cited 
appear in the latter signatures of the quarto, where in fact they are 
more common. The inference that whoever edited the promptbook 
(with a view to deleting the warnings) did a less careful job toward 
the end than he did at the beginning is supported by other evidence, 
to be given below. 

(2) Much akin to anticipatory entries are marginal reminders 
by the bookholder to signal musicians and property men for readi- 
ness. Perhaps the note on D2? (II.i.143), “Recorders,” ought rather 
to be construed as an anticipatory entry; three lines are spoken before 
the music seems to be heard and is spoken of. At line 147 occurs 
“Recorders. Enter | Cleanthes & Hi- / polita with a hears[.]” But 
more probably the music begins softly at the first warning. At the 
bottom of K2” and top of K3* (V.i.431) is a pre-eminent confusion, 
but the cause is pretty evident—someone’s failure to delete prompt- 
book notes after he had supplied more literary directions. Part of 
the trouble is due to warnings that have been carried down closer 
to the actual entry than they probably were in the promptbook: 
“Musick”, on K2v (Il. 428 and 430) and “Clo[wn]. &c:’, on K3' 
(1. 431). The first “Music” and the “Clown etc’’ were probably 
anticipatory entries a few lines before; then followed the actual 
warning to the musicians to play; and after two lines the following, 
which I suspect may be Rowley’s own wording: “Enter Musick[,] 
one carrying a Bridecake, | the Clewne, the rest[,| with them the 
old Women’ It is likely that this direction was marked for deletion; 
compositors occasionally overlooked such editing.’ At any rate, the 


8On a verso page of the MS. 


°C. J. Sisson, “Bibliographical Aspects of Some Stuart Dramatic Manuscripts; 
Rev. of Eng. Stud., I (1925), 426. 
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compositor then set the literary stage direction intended as a sub- 
stitute: “Enter Clowne, and Wench, the rest[,] with them the old 
awomen, | the Clownes wife, Musick, and a Bride Cake [to?| / the 
wedding” This revision is interesting for the clumsiness with which 
the editor has expanded the original, while misreading it.”° 
Another example of failure to delete stage directions which have 

been revised is found on the bottom of 13* and top of 13” (V.i.106- 
107). Here is the reading of the quarto: 

[Sim.] ... Being swolne I had cast my Lungs out. _—Florish. 

13 Duke. 

Duk. A flemish Enter the Duke. 

2. Cour([tier]. Peace the Duke. 

Nay bathe your seats, whose that? 

Duk. May’t please yeur Highness. 

Sim. Tis old Lisander. 


This absurdity results partly from Massinger’s failure to make a 
legible transcript of Rowley’s (or the playhouse scribe’s) original 
promptbook. I believe that Massinger made considerable additions 
to the speeches of this part of the scene (to be discussed below) 
and then transcribed the revision, which was later annotated by the 
bookholder. When this prompt version was carelessly prepared for 
the press, it must have looked something like this: 


[Sim.] ... Being swolne I had cast my Lungs out. 
Duk. A flourish Enter the Duke. Florish. 


2. Cour([tier]. Peace the Duke 
Nay back t’your seats, whose that? 
Duk. 
May’t please your Highness, 


Sim. Tis old Lisander. 


That is, the prompter made in the right margin his note to signal 
the musicians for the flourish and in the left his entry for the Duke. 
Probably, when the book was readied for the press, “A” and “the” 


10The revised direction shows the isolation of Agatha, the wife, but violates the 
actual order of the stage procession. 
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were added to the authors’ centered direction and “Florish” was 
deleted from the margin. Or it may be that neither “Florish” nor 
“Duk” was deleted. A hasty compositor could easily read “flemish” 
for “flourish” The words “May’t please your Highness” must have 
been crowded in between the lines so close to the speech head above 
that the compositor leveled them with it and so left “Nay . . . whose 
that?” without a heading, as belonging to the Second Courtier, 
Gathering I abounds in this kind of blunder. 

(3) Another evidence of the promptbook lies in the fact that the 
actual entries (aside from the anticipations and warnings just men- 
tioned) are placed precisely to allow the actor time to move down 
stage—that is, they precede his first speech by two or three lines, 
This timing is so common that it may fairly be called the rule in 
this quarto. For instance, on Bz? (1.i.69-72) we find: 


[Second Lawyer]... Have mist unto their shame. Enter Cleanthes, 
Sim. Forbear the praise Sir. 

Tis in it selfe most pleasing, Cleanthes 

Oh lad heers a spring for yong plants to flourish. ... 


Further documentation of this characteristic, which occurs in every 
gathering, is unnecessary; but we should note that it is by no means 
the habit with the authors themselves. In the Trinity MS of A Game 
at Chesse Middleton often crowds the entry into the margin opposite 
the first line of the newcomer’s first speech; in Massinger’s Believe 
As You List it is about a line before." Of such unskillfully placed 
entries I find only five in OL, two in gathering D, three in gathering I. 

(4) For several reasons stage directions necessary for a reader 
may be omitted from a promptbook and from a quarto printed from 
a promptbook. Entries, of course, have to be carefully marked, but 
usually the actors know when to speak aside and when to exit, with- 
out signals; so the prompter took no pains to mark those changes. 
As for the dramatists, I suspect that Middleton’s consistent omission 
of both “aside” and “exit” in the Trinity MS is closer to the usual 
practice of playwrights than Massinger’s greater care in that matter. 
But if “asides” and “exits” occur in a promptbook, for the most part 


11Massinger is perhaps a little more careful than Middleton about timing, but 
not much. Middleton’s MS was, of course, for a reader, not the stage. 
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they are vestiges of the author’s hand or they have been added in 
preparation for printing; and most important, since they are not in 
the heavy inking and large characters of the bookholder’s notations, 
they are easy for the compositor to overlook. In OL all “asides” 
and five “exits” are omitted.** Most of these omissions are in gather- 
ings B, D, H, and I. This evidence roughly corresponds with that 
of the entries (see the paragraph above), indicating that the middle 
third of the text comes closest to normal promptbook conditions; 
but the inferences to be drawn about the first and last thirds are 
not Clear. 

However, in the earlier and latter thirds are some indications of 
Massinger’s revising hand. MclIlwraith has noted that in the 1623 
quarto of The Duke of Milan the compositor has in places left blanks 
for words he could not decipher and has sometimes set a marginal 
addition as a stage direction.** On Bq’ (I.i.250) of OL we find this: 


Cre[on]. Simonides. 
Sim|onides.| Heer sit —- — weeping. 
Cre. Wherfore dost thou weep? 


Whether we take “weeping” to be a stage direction, clearly some- 


thing has been lost. There seems to be a similar loss on Gi’ 
(IIL.ii.174).** On 13" (V.i.81-82) is this: 


Sim(onides]. Vle set him forward fee thee 
Some wives would pay for such a curtesie. without fee. 


No doubt the original reading was: 


I’le set him forward for thee without fee 
Some wives, etc. 


12For the reader the following omissions of “exit” or “exeunt” are especially 
troublesome: Of the Lawyers, B4v or C1; of the Duke and his retinue, D3t (other 
than “Florish”); of Cleanthes with the hearse and bearers, D3; of Eugenia with 
the Guard, Izv. These are supplied by Gifford and later editors at L.i.311; IL.i.199; 


ILi.205; V.i.g5. 
13Loc. cit. 


14But Bullen thinks the actor was left to choose his own term of abuse here. 
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In transcribing the scene Massinger (or another) omitted the itali- 
cized phrase; later he observed the fault and wrote the words in the 
margin. The compositor set them as a stage direction.”* 

Other textual corruptions requiring mention will be discussed 
below in the stylistic analysis of scenes. 

It is pertinent to consider the punctuation of OL. Sisson describes 
Massinger’s pointing in Believe As You List as “spasmodic and light”; 
Greg thinks that in the MS of The Duke of Milan it is careless and 
that in general Massinger punctuated lightly. He was partial to pa- 
rentheses; he often left out terminal punctuation.’® To just what 
degree Massinger contrasts to Middleton and Rowley in carelessness 
of pointing I think it impossible to say with assurance; probably there 
is little to choose among them. A professional scribe like Ralph Crane 
is, of course, one hundred per cent more exact. Yet in some particulars 
Massinger and Middleton differ notably. Although Middleton pune- 
tuates lightly, making the comma serve for most purposes, he has 
the unusual habit of ending speeches with a semicolon; and he uses 
the query or exclamation mark (not easily distinguished) quite com- 
monly. His comma punctuation is fuller and more consistent than 
Massinger’s. Here is a passage that certainly falls below Middleton’s 
standard, even where he shows haste; I believe it is Massinger’s tran- 
scription: 

Clean|thes]. A fault no longer can I hold my selfe 
To heare vice upheld and vertue throwne downe, 
A fault judge then, I desire where it lyeth 
In those that are my judges or in mee 
Heaven stand on my side pitty love and duty. 
(Ki'; V.i.214-18) 
15It seems quite probable that Massinger actually wrote “fee thee? and that the 
compositor was confronted by a muddle. Sisson, “Biblio. Aspects; pp. 425-26, and 


Greg, op. cit., pp. 212-13, describe this sort of corruption; Greg finds marginal 
corrections in The Duke of Milan. 

16Sisson, Believe As You List, p. xiv; Greg, op. cit., p. 212, and “More Massinger 
Corrections; The Library, 4th ser., V (1924), 76-77. For Rowley’s handwriting and 
punctuation we are limited to the three letters thought by Grég and others to be 
Rowley’s autograph: Dulwich College MSS. 1.107 and 1.110 and British Museum 
MS. Egerton 2623, folio 25. Judging by these (especially 1.110), Rowley seldom uses 
capital letters or full stops, preferring the comma or the semicolon. The punctuation 
is generous in quantity. 

It is to be noted with regard to Massinger that he regularly uses the period for 
the end of a sentence, if he points at all. In this sense his punctuation is heavier than 
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In general the play is punctuated better than this, except certain 
passages in the later gatherings. However, as is true of other books 
from Jane Bell’s shop, the printing job is unusually slovenly. 

At this point it may be appropriate to state my conclusions’ from 
study of the textual evidence: (1) The quarto of OL bears, pretty 
uniformly throughout, unquestionable marks of having been printed 
from a promptbook or a transcript of a promptbook, much more 
likely the former. (2) In substantial parts the promptbook was in 
Massinger’s hand; possibly the remainder was in Middleton’s or 
Rowley’s or in both men’s, more probably it was a scribal transcrip- 
tion of their papers. The copy was certainly difficult reading for 
the compositor, especially in the last two gatherings. (3) Possibly 
Massinger, but more likely Edward Archer or someone else, per- 
functorily regularized stage directions and act divisions; and no 
doubt the compositor effected some uniformity in the mechanics 
of the text, though concerning himself but little with the intelligi- 
bility of what he set. 

I shall now consider the evidences of style (under which I shall 
include spelling) as a clue to the contributions of the three play- 
wrights. 

A word about spelling. Considering the abundance of holograph 
manuscript that both Massinger and Middleton have left, one might 
expect to work out a system of spelling clues to distinguish these 
writers. But for this play, at least, the hope is vain. It is true that 
Trinity Chesse and Believe As You List allow the compiling of pretty 
long tables of characteristic spellings. Unfortunately, the tables 
overlap to some extent (e. g., both writers have a propensity for 
doubling the final consonant of monosyllabic words), and further- 
more, the use of a peculiar spelling is often merely occasional, not 
entirely regular. In addition, the autonomy of compositors, when 
dealing with plays, is well known. In fine, only in special circum- 
stances that are thoroughly understood can spelling be used as valid 





that of the others. I believe that Massinger does not use curves more often than the 
others, but he is much more given to rhetorical parentheses. 

17It would be pleasant to be able to say that the promptbook was wholly a tran- 
scription (with revisions incorporated) by Massinger, or that Massinger prepared 
the promptbook for the press, as well as for the stage. But to some degree the evi- 
dence opposes both these inferences. 
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evidence. Nevertheless, at times the spelling in OL corroborates 
other stylistic indications. 

OL falls, I think, into nine sections, corresponding with the act 
and scene divisions by Gifford and later editors, except that I con- 
sider Act V as two parts, rather than one. Each of the sections has 
enough homogeneity of style to indicate the original author, whose 
work may, of course, have been transcribed by one or both of the 
others with some changes.** The first section is co-extensive with 
Act I, which, in the quarto, reaches from Br’ to the top of C4". This 
act Middleton originally composed. His characteristic diction is 
found; such words as sir, firm, and comfort are often repeated. Exple- 
tives like faith, troth, pox, and prithee recur constantly in the speech 
of the gallants in Middleton’s early comedies, as they do here in the 
intervals of two or three long disquisitions. These gallants often 
chime in with an agreement (note Simonides’ “I’me of that mind 
to,’ 1. 51). In several places in this act (for example, the opening 
speeches) the dialogue has rapidity and point that recall the best 
of Middleton’s unaided comedies, such as Michaelmas Term and 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside.** It is quite possible, of course, that 
the humorous depiction of Sim owes something to Rowley, but his 
hand is not evident in the lines. 

However, apart from the complexities of language of the law 
itself, there are two real obscurities of syntax which appear to be 
errors by a rapid transcriber; and the same suggestion is found in 
a change to a free blank verse that I think has Massinger’s cadence 
—for instance: 

Does the kind root bleede out his livelihood 
In parent distribution to his branches, 
Adorning them with all his glorious fruits, 
Proud that his pride is seen when hees unseen, 
And must not gratitude discend agen 
To comfort his old limbs in fruitlesse winter[? ] 
(Cr?-C1"; 1.i.314-19) 
18Morris’s attempt to assign passages of a few lines successively appears to me 
fantastic. A. H. Cruickshank, who finds the play “does not owe much to Massinger, 
disposes of the problem too rapidly. Yet he _— a total of 291 lines to Massinger; 
the more important ascriptions I mention below. Philip Massinger (New York, 
[1926]), p. 141. 
19It is worth noting that in OL Simonides is called “Sim” by his cronies; Middleton 


also uses both names in The Mayor of Queensborough, and the unfilial son in 
Michaelmas Term is Sim Quomodo. 
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In Cleanthes’ whole soliloquy at this point (ll. 312-34) I find Mas- 
singer’s rhetorical, solemn manner, as well as his freer rhythm and 
his inadequate punctuation. The imagery of trees which recurs sev- 
eral times in this act is not, I believe, characteristic of Middleton. 
Speeches that Massinger may have lengthened or inserted are 
L.i.30-41,”° Li.220-240, Li.312-34, L.i.406-27; but I find traces of his 
revision generally throughout the act. On B3V (ll. 196-98) the First 
Lawyer declines to return a fee that Sim sneeringly remarks has 
not been earned; in The Fatal Dowry First Creditor makes the jibe, 
“Tis the first money advocate e’er gave back, / Though he said 
nothing”’ (Lii.226-27)** Again, on Bq (Il. 234-39) old Creon says: 


He that has beene a Souldier all his dayes 

And stood in personall opposition, gainst Darts and Arrowes, the 
Extreames of heat, 

And pinching cold, has treacherously at home 

In his secured quiet by a villaines hand 

[Been miserably slain; and [] 

Am basely lost in my starrs ignorance. . . .”7 


The sentiment is exactly paralleled in The Fatal Dowry when young 
Charalois inveighs against his country’s ingratitude to his father: 


He forced the proud foe, in his height of conquest, 
To yield unto an honourable peace; 
And in it saved an hundred thousand lives, 
To end his own, that was sure proof against 
The scalding summer’s heat, and winter’s frost, 
Ill airs, the cannon, and the enemy’s sword, 
In a most loathsome prison. 
(L.ii. 180-186) 


20Cruickshank also finds this speech reminiscent of Massinger. 

21T he Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. W. Gifford (London, 1813), III, 375. 

22The emendation made by Gifford and followed wy later editors reads: “Been 
basely lost, in bis stars’ ignorance” But “Am” and “my” authenticate the line as it 
stands; the preceding line has been lost. The crowding of “And stood...the” 
indicates that the bottom of a MS page was reached at this point. 
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Act II. Scene i. (C4'-D4") was written by Rowley, who, though 
he had merits as a dramatist, could not compose passable blank verse, 
This is his style: 


Our Law is fourscore years, because we judge 
Dotage compleat then, as unfruitfullnesse 
In Women at threescore, marrie if the son 
Can within compasse bring good sollid proofes 
Of his own fathers weaknes and unfitnes 
To live or sway the living though he want five 
Or ten yeares of his number, thats not it, 
His defect makes him fourscore.... 

(Cq?; ll. 15-22) 


From the context there can be little question that the writer intended 
this as verse. If the passage is compared with the one cited above 
(from C1™-Cr’), the difference between Massinger’s rhythm and 
Rowley’s utterly prosaic quality may be discerned. Rowley’s love 
of easy puns (on such terms as paned hose, natural, cast down) shows 
in several places. His humor is likewise recognizable in Sim’s shame- 
less attempt to silence his mother’s pleas of mercy for Creon: “Ile 
help you to a Courtier of nineteen, Mother” (D1’; 1. 107). The 
metaphor pile of years for an old man (D2"; |. 133) parallels a heape 
of age, in The Spanish Gypsy (13”; V.ii.42).?8 

On the other hand, the extraordinary length of Cleanthes’ speech 
(D2°-D3'; ll. 169-97), its tone, and especially its rhythm reveal that 
this part of the scene has been expanded by Massinger. Furthermore, 
three important exits are omitted on D3" and D3V (Il. 199, 205, 259); 
probably the pages of the MS were crowded or confused because 
of revision. I conclude that Massinger recopied the scene and added 
to the sententious parts of it. 

In Scene ii. (D4'-E2”) I find the hand of Middleton alone. The 
reference to bean-flower bags under the arms (Dq’; |. 12) also occurs 
in Your Five Gallants (H3"; V.i.18-19); the indecency of “great 
acts” (Dq"; ll. 19-20) is paralleled in Michaelmas Term*(F 2"; ILiv.11- 
12). Middleton’s phraseology appears in such expressions as “How 
wondrous right he speaks[,] ’twas my thought indeed;’ “We have 


28In the quarto, actually “a heape of rage”; but the context demands the emenda- 
tion, which has been made by all the editors. 
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nothing to say to you,’** “Widdow agen, tis a comfort to be cald 


so,’ “theres our quittance;’ “take September with you’ The tone 
of the two situations, with their ironic depiction of moral indigna- 
tion and virtue defeated by hypocritic selfishness is very character- 
istic. Two of the entries (Il. 28, 60) are not timed, but practically 
simultaneous with the first words spoken, as is usual in the Trinity 
MS of A Game at Chesse. A number of minor clues of diction and 
spelling could be cited to support the inference that Massinger may 
not even have transcribed the scene; if he did so, he left no im- 
press on it.”® 

Act Ill. 1 come to the same conclusion about the next section, 
Scene i. (E3"-F3"), in which the Clown induces the Parish Clerk 
to change Agatha’s birth date in the register. Though the comic 
idea may have been Rowley’s, the pungency of the dialogue and 
many familiar locutions identify the writer as Middleton. Such ex- 
pressions as “Iwas well spak of a Cook,’ ““Troath hee sayes true,’ 
“a great griefe to him,’ are the hallmark of his style; and a substantial 
number of spellings corroborate this evidence.”* There are no signs 
of Massinger. It is unlikely that this part of the promptbook was 
in his hand. 

But the following scene (F3'-G3”), originally composed by 
Middleton, was seemingly transcribed and probably added to by 
Massinger. Besides the irony of the eavesdropping, I note the expres- 
sions “Hee spoyles all,’ “thats my griefe;’ “blessing go with it,’ “theres 
the fault,’ and other signs of Middleton, with which certain peculi- 
arities of spelling agree. But Massinger’s revision is implied by the 
poor punctuation, the blank left for illegible words (G1"; 1. 175), 
and the mislined verse (G2; ll. 269-70). The terms of abuse (dog- 
bolts, Gregories, tits, Kidds, suckeggs, pentwizle)*" I have not seen 
elsewhere in Middleton, and spellings which are usual in Massinger, 

24In Michaelmas Term (G3; IV.i4-5): “Yare verie welcome, master Easie, I 


ha nothing / to say to you’ All of the expressions could be paralleled many times 
from Middleton’s comedies. 


5Cruickshank, however, lists lines 75-96 as in Massinger’s style, loc. cit. Lysander’s 
curse somewhat resembles Romont’s in The Fatal Dowry, L.ii.136-37. 

26Such as hunny, hast, runn, barr. 

27Dog boults occurs as abuse in The Parliament of Love, ed. K. M. Lea, Malone 
Society Reprints (Oxford, 1929), 1. 2349. Gregories may be due to misreading 
Gregues, i. e., galligaskins; pentwizle appears to mean “chicken house weasel” 
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but not in Middleton, include woe, coms, and to, for woo, comes, 
and too. Here and there the verse has Massinger’s cadence, for 
instance, in lines 237-55. Gifford remarks on the “many traits” of 
Massinger in the scene.” 

Act IV. With Scene i. (G3°-H1"), a prose scene, Rowley returns, 
the MS possibly being his autograph, possibly a transcription by 
Middleton. Rowley often bases his fun on preposterous effrontery 
by an ignorant, but shrewd rascal; Middleton normally involves the 
stupid or vicious in ironic punishment. In this scene Gnothos’ impu- 
dence clearly resembles Chough’s behavior to Jane in A Fair Quarrel 
and Sancho’s to his guardian in The Spanish Gypsy. Some oddities 
of spelling not found elsewhere in OL (e. g., drachmes, tence, 
chushion) may be Rowley’s; however, someone has substituted Bay- 
liff for Bayley, found in Rowley’s former scene (II.i.). Incessant 
punning and parodies of lines from 2 Henry IV and Troilus and 
Cressida more decisively show Rowley’s composition.” 

Scene ii. (H1°-I1’), written by Middleton, was revised and added 
to by Massinger, The fluency of the verse, notably the feminine 
endings in Cleanthes’ first speech, denotes Middleton; expressions 
like “He tels you right, my Lord?’ “thats my pretious comfort,’ and 
sentiment that relies on generous use of such terms as blessings, 
glorious, crowns, peace, love, goodness, and precious are distinctively 
his. Yet there are manifold signs of alteration, and one can even 
isolate some of the added lines. Earlier in this paper I have mentioned 
the anticipatory entry Hip[polita| inserted by the compositor as 
a speech head in the seventh line of Cleanthes’ soliloquy (H1’; ll. 1- 
23). Though this line and the following ones are unquestionably 
Cleanthes; their obscurity and the period after “lose” suggest some 
kind of corruption (the punctuation is not necessarily due to the 


false speech head): 


For in these woods lies hid all my lives treasure, 
Which is too much ever to feare to lose. 


28Op. cit., IV, 528. 
2°Rowley often alludes to plays and actual personalities, including, I believe, 
fellow-actors. 


Two stage directions on G4v (Il. 93, 96) may owe their fullness to the editor of 
the promptbook for the press or may, as I think, embody Rowley’s own words. 
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Hip. Though it be never lost, and if our watchfulness 
Ought to be wise and serious against a thiefe .. . 
How mighty ought our providence to be... .*° 


I suspect that Massinger deleted a few of Middleton’s phrases and 
added lines in the margin or on an attached leaf; among the difficulties 
he left for the compositor was the undeleted anticipatory entry. 
Massinger’s diction, sentiment, and rhythm can be traced to the end 
of line 21, where, with “yonders the store house,’ Middleton’s style 
resumes. 

A more evident addition occurs on H4’, where “Eug[enia]” 
begins two successive speeches. Both belong to her. The second was 
probably the original and began at the top of a MS page. Massinger 
inserted the lines which I quote, at the bottom of the preceding page 
and failed to delete the original speech head overleaf: 

Eug. Ha. ha, ha. 


Why thats but your opinion, a yong wench 
Becomes the time at all times. 


(Il. 223-25) 


In this part of the scene Massinger seems to intend to enhance 
Eugenia’s lewdness and Sim’s cowardice, but the coarseness of his 
method contrasts with Middleton’s deft irony. Further signs of Mas- 


singer are found in parallels. In OL (11; Il. 265-66): 
Eug. Tis daintie, next to procreation fiting 
[I]de either be destroying men or getting. 

In The Parliament of Love, lines 1222-23: 


Bell[isant]: ... women tho faire weare made to bringe forth men 
& not destroy em[.] 


In OL (H3°-Hq’; ll. 159-60) Cleanthes cries, “Help me thunder / 
For my powers lost”; Massinger frequently uses thunder figuratively, 
asin The Fatal Dowry (ILii.279). Cleanthes’ adoration of his father 
and plea to be allowed to die for him resemble closely Charalois’ 
feelings and his wish to replace his father in prison, in the same play. 


30Gifford and later editors emend line 6 to read “never to fear” 
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The band of cowardly fops (“Courtiers”) who deride Lysander 
and fear Cleanthes have counterparts, presented with equal lack of 
humor, in The Fatal Dowry, The Parliament of Love, and other 
Massinger plays. In short, Cruickshank’s observation that Massin 
can be found in lines 1-130 is too conservative.” I think that this 
section of the promptbook was, if not in Middleton’s hand, then a 
transcription of his papers; and that Massinger retouched it freely, 
perhaps without actually transcribing it as a whole. 

Act V. Though, in the Elizabethan sense, all one scene, this act 
falls into two parts when considered as to authorship. The major 
part, lines 1-642, was originally written by Rowley, but was, except 
for the episode of the Clown’s wedding procession, thoroughly 
revised by Massinger. The remaining 71 lines appear to be Massin- 
ger’s alone. In all, Massinger probably added more to this act than 
to any of the preceding ones. 

The dramatic technique, the tone, and the style of this act all 
forcibly recall Rowley in many passages. Apparently the inept irony 
in the first episode, in which Sim and his fellows condemn Cleanthes, 
was not sharpened by Massinger; it resembles farce. The representa- 
tion of character throughout the act shows Rowley’s heavy hand, 
not Middleton’s humorous perception. Surely no one would deny 
Rowley the hilarious scene of Gnothos’ wedding procession. Note 
the parody of The Spanish Tragedy, the rhymes, and the puns; the 
undramatic, uproarious “passion” with which Gnothos takes over 
the play is unmistakable. Burlesque even carries into the sequel, 
where Sim and his mates ask pardon for their offences. In many 
passages the slovenly versification reveals Rowley: 


Well what dammage or charge you have run 
Your selves into by marriage, I cannot help 
Nor deliver you from your wives, them you must keepe 
Yourselves shall againe retaine to me. 
(L1y; ll. 637-40) 


The text of the act abounds in corruptions and therefore in obscur- 
ities. Punctuation is frequently lacking, and the spelling notably 


31Loc. cit. 
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eccentric, though in the main consistent with Rowley’s habits.** The 
explanation, no doubt, is a revision by Massinger, either by transcrib- 
ing the original and incorporating changes, or by marginal, inter- 
linear, or other changes in the original The former method, which 
I think was the one used, does not preclude later marginal and inter- 
linear corrections. What may be taken as proof of addition occurs 
in the anticipatory entry on I2' (1. 38), forty-eight lines before the 
actual entry on I3* (1. 84)—an instance I mentioned earlier in this 
paper. The sentiment and the rhythm of Hippolita’s speeches (Il. 
49-55, 56-67), distinctive of Massinger, may well indicate the part 
he expanded, Another clue to revision (also discussed earlier) is the 
marginal addition of an omitted phrase, without fee, on 13". As a 
hint that Massinger transcribed the whole act, in an episode charac- 
teristic of Rowley is this parallel: 
From shaven chinns never came better Justice 


Then these new tucht by reason. 
(OL, 12%; ll. 44-45)** 


In The Parliament of Love King Charles sets up a court to try griev- 
ances in love, and a gallant remarks: 

what a rascall was I 

to leaue the law, I might haue had 


Clyents & Clyents nere was such a tyme 
for anie smoth Chind advocate[.] 


(ll. 256-59) 

The action, also, accords with Massinger’s technique. His fondness 
for a trial scene as the climax of his play has been observed by some 
critics;** anyone must be struck by the similarity of method and 
spirit between Act V of OL and the conclusions of The Great Duke 
of Florence, The Fatal Dowry, and The Parliament of Love. Espe- 
cially appealing to Massinger was the device of having falsely ac- 
cused persons judge and sentence their vicious accusers. At the same 


32Gnothoes, venter, cease, and soaught, for Gnothos, venture, seize, and sought 
are examples. 


38Monck Mason’s emendation, “ne’er touch’d by razor) has been rightly accepted 
by later editors. Massinger’s Secretary r can be confused with w. 


34For instance by Cruickshank, loc. cit. 
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time, it is to be remembered that Middleton uses a trial for the reso- 
lution of Michaelmas Term, and in OL a basic resemblance to 
Measure for Measure implies that such a device will bring about 
justice. I believe, therefore, that Middleton and Rowley’s original 
Act V was also a trial scene. A word may be said here about the 
quite unnecessary revelation, in the last nine lines of the play, that 
the Executioner is Cratilus, the Duke’s confidant. If Cratilus orig- 
inally appeared in his own person early in the play, or if any prepa- 
ration had been made for the “discovery;’ that part must have been 
suppressed in revision. However, I think it more likely that the dis- 
covery is Massinger’s invention, without warrant in the original, and 
added from an impulse to create an atmosphere of tenderness, with- 
out enough reflection on the need or effect of the revelation. ‘ 
Here it may be helpful to sum up the assignment of scenes: 


Act I: Composed by Middleton, revised by Massinger, for a total 
of 556 lines.*® 


Act IL.i: By Rowley, revised by Massinger, 316 lines. 
Act IIL.ii: By Middleton alone, 232 lines, 

Act IIL.i: By Middleton alone, 316 lines. 

Act III.ii: By Middleton, revised by Massinger, 366 lines. 
Act IV.i: By Rowley alone, 155 lines. 

Act IV.ii: By Middleton, revised by Massinger, 327 lines. 
Act V: By Rowley, revised by Massinger, 699 lines. 


The total is 2,967 lines. If we assume 2,500 lines as the average length 
of an acted play, the distribution of the excess in OL (467 lines) 
correlates well with the parts of the play where other evidence shows 
Massinger’s hand. And assuming that Massinger added about 27 
lines to IV.ii. we can attribute to Middleton, 1,522 lines, or 60% 
of the original play, to Rowley 978, or 40%. 

That Middleton wrote the first act and Rowley the last implies 
a careful preliminary collaboration. Together the partners mapped 
out the action and sketched the characters; then, by assigned scenes, 


85] am using my count, based on a 39-line quarto page. Bullen’s is somewhat lower. 
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each wrote about half the play. In the main Rowley composed the 
comic parts, involving the Clown and the discharged servants; but 
Middleton actually introduced the Clown and his plot against his 
wife. Middleton chiefly developed the theme of Eugenia’s treachery 
to her old husband. The dramatists shared about equally in contrast- 
ing Sim’s ingratitude to his father with Cleanthes’ filial piety. Aside 
from unimportant discrepancies in the matter of time—for instance, 
a confusion about the length of the Duke’s reign (L.i.127, II.1.13-14) 
—there are no loose ends. 

When was the play first written? The range of dates that have 
been suggested spans twenty years. The most widely accepted one, 
1599, has been eliminated by Professor Mark Eccles’ discovery that 
Middleton was born in 1580.** The well-known passage in III.i. in 
which Gnothos induces the Parish Clerk to change Agatha’s birth 
date from 1540 to 1539 (to bring her, at sixty, within the power 
of the fatal law) and remarks, “now tis 99” (E3’; 1. 34), illustrates 
Middleton’s care to provide the audience with a simple problem in 
mental arithmetic. It is easier to subtract 40 from 100, or 39 from 
99, than to subtract and then add to the remainder, as would be 
necessary if the year of production, say 1614, were the date given 
by the Clerk. 

Several topical allusions in OL have been noted by commentators. 
To fix the date as 1618, Professor Baldwin Maxwell understands a 
reference to the recent death of Dr. Butler (“Oracle Butler, Oracle 
Butler, hee puts downe all the / Doctors a’th name” [Dq’; II.i.271- 
72|) and another to racing footmen for wagers, a matter of town 
talk in April, 1618 (D3; IL.i. 254-56). But F. G. Fleay thought the 
allusion to Butler must have been inserted before Butler’s death in 
January, 1618, and Professor Maxwell admits that racing of footmen 
occurred in other years also.*’ Granting that both allusions permit 
only an approximation, I suggest that William Butler’s fame among 
the London audience must have been greatest at the time he was 


36“Middleton’s Birth and Education,” Rev. of Eng. Stud., VII (1931), 431-41. For 
most of the suggested dates for OL, see Baldwin Maxwell, “The Old Lawy in 
Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger (Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 138-39. 

37Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 144-45; Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama 1559-1642 (London, 1891), Il, 101. 
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actually treating royalty. “The Aesculapius of our age;’ as Fuller 
calls him,** had a wide reputation for skill and for eccentricity by 
1600; but he could never have been more famous than in 1612, when 
he was twice consulted about the illness of Sir Robert Cecil and was, 
in November, one of the two leading physicians attending Prince 
Henry. Chamberlain mentions that Butler declined to treat Sir 
Thomas Bodley in his last illness, 1613. The doctor’s failure to save 
the Prince did not deprive him of James’s confidence, for Butler 
treated the King for bruises after an accident in a hunt at Newmarket 
in November, 1614.°° As Butler resided at Cambridge and died there, 
the audience in London must have been more responsive to his name 
within two or three years after the shock of Henry’s illness and 
death than later. 

What appears to be another useful allusion has hitherto been noted 
just as a quotation from Part II of Henry IV. In the tavern scene of 
OL as Gnothos embraces his wench he parodies Pistol: 


Clo[wn]. No dancing with me, we have Siren heere. 
Cook. Siren, twas Hiren the faire Greek[,] man. 


Clo. Five Drachmes of that, I say Siren the fair Greek. tee 
(Gq; IV.i.54-58) 


Now, William Barkstead published his poem Hiren, or the Fair 
Greek in 1611. The joke of the argument between Clown and Cook 
would be considerably enhanced if Barkstead was acting a part in 
the play, say that of the Cook. He became a member of the Prince’s 
Men (of which Rowley was a leader, and for which OL was prob- 
ably written) sometime between August, 1611, and March, 1616.“ 
Apparently his poem attracted no unusual attention (it had but one 
edition); and if Rowley’s joke were to have point for the more 
literate among the audience, the allusion would succeed best within 
two or three years after the publication. Although the allusions to 

388Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England,-ed. P. A. Nuttall 
(London, 1840), III, 180-81. 


8°The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), |, 
336, 346, 384, 388, 413, 559. After 1614 Chamberlain mentions Butler only twice, in 
1617 and at his death (II, 54, 137). 

*°Gerald E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941), I, 176-77, 
199, 211. 
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Butler and Hiren do not make 1618 an impossible date, in my opinion 
they imply an earlier one, say 1614 or 1615, at the beginning of the 
partnership between Middleton and Rowley. 

There remain the questions of how and when the play came to 
Massinger’s hands. In the first place, the company for whom OL 
was written is not absolutely certain, since Rowley seems to have 
sold plays to both the Prince’s and the Lady Elizabeth’s Men; and 
there was some kind of alliance between the companies in 1614 or 
1615.** The title page tells us that OL was acted in “several” theaters 
and before the King and Queen at Salisbury House. No doubt such 
a good comedy was popular. It was apparently considered for Court 
performance i in 1619-20." But that Massinger should have been asked 
to revise it during its first decade, while both its authors were com- 
petent and its company-owner active, seems to me quite incredible, 
though the suggestion has been made more than once. At the disso- 
lution of both companies in 1625, many of their plays passed into 
the repertory of Queen Henrietta’s Men—for instance (from the 
Lady Elizabeth’s) The Changeling, The Spanish Gypsy, AIPs Lost 
by Lust, and four plays by Massinger. These same plays are later 
found in the repertory of Beeston’s Boys, in 1639, with the addition 
of A Fair Quarrel (from the Prince’s Men) and a fifth by Massinger 
(from the Lady Elizabeth’s).** The omission of OL from Beeston’s 
list is noticeable. 

As has been said, OL was played at Salisbury House. According 
to their title pages, The Changeling and The Spanish Gypsy were 
also played there (as well as at the Cockpit) ; and the 1640 title page 
of A Mad World, My Masters says the play was performed there 
by the Queen’s Men, i, e., Queen Henrietta’s company. I think the 
implication of the Lord Chamberlain’s prohibition in favor of 
William Beeston, on August 10, 1639, is that the reconstituted 
Queen’s Men actually performed the plays in dispute, until the pro- 
hibition, and that these plays from Jacobean repertories existed in 
more than one copy; in fact, some were in print. If so, then OL 


‘1Ibid., I, 198-99. 

42Edmund K. Chambers, rev. of Frank Marcham, The King’s Office of the Revels, 
1610-1622 (London, 1925), Rev. of Eng. Stud., 1 (1925), 482, 484. 

‘3Bentley, op. cit., I, 254, 256, 339-40. 
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probably remained (as, apparently, did The Parliament of Love and 
A Mad World) solely a property of the Queen’s Men. Very likely 
William Beeston included in his list for prohibition all of his pla 
of which the Queen’s had copies; but he apparently did not have OL. 
We may therefore infer that OL passed from the Prince’s to the 
Queen’s company, where it remained. 

That Massinger wrote for the Lady Elizabeth’s Men after being, 
or while yet, a partner of Fletcher’s for the King’s Men, is well 
established.** His original contributions to Queen Henrietta’s com- 
pany are recorded by Professor Bentley as only two, A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts, dated inferentially in 1625, and The Great Duke 
of Florence, licensed July 5, 1627.** No satisfactory reason appears 
for Massinger’s selling these plays to the Queen’s rather than to the 
King’s Men (after Fletcher’s death) other than that the eight months’ 
closure of the theaters and the reorganization of the companies dur- 
ing the first months of Charles’s reign may have caused Massinger 
not only some doubts about his future but a good deal of financial 
stress as well. In 1625 the King’s Men, because of absence from 
London or some other reason,** were not an available market, at a 
time when Massinger may have had one or two plays to dispose of 
and was seeking employment. His output through 1626 and the 
first six months of 1627, not counting revision of OL or any collab- 
orative work now unassigned, is four plays, a number large enough 
to suggest accumulation. Accordingly, I surmise that it was early 
in 1626, and for the Queen’s Men, then managed by Christopher 
Beeston, that Massinger revised OL. Conceivably he may have done 
it even in 1625, if Rowley was absent from the city with the King’s 
Men, to whom he had transferred at least as early as 1623.‘" Or 
Rowley may have been ill; he died in February, 1626. Middleton, 
it is true, lived until July, 1627. But Middleton seems to have been 
occupied by non-dramatic writing after completing A Game at 
Chesse early in 1624, for none of his plays can be dated thereafter. 


44Bentley lists three plays for the Lady Elizabeth’s. Op. cit., I, 195-96. 

45Ibid., I, 254. Possibly The Maid of Honour is another; but editors incline to date 
it before 1625. Presumably, then, it was a Lady Elizabeth’s play. 

46Tbid., I, 18-19. 

47Ibid., I, 78. 
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Appointed City Chronologer on September 6, 1620, and being often 
a contriver of Lord Mayors’ entertainments,“* Middleton may have 
been able, by means of his civic affairs, to ignore the doldrums in the 
theaters during the plague year of 1625. Oldys’s notes in his copy 
of Langbaine’s Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets 
indicate that Middleton’s Amnales and Farrago (MSS now lost) were 
quite wide in scope, especially the Farrago for the years 1625 and 
1626.*° Following the difficulties of 1625 Massinger, who was de- 
pendent on the theater, probably felt he was doing Middleton and 
Rowley no injury by revising OL, now the property of the Queen’s 
Men, for that company late in 1625 or early in 1626. 

However, I should repeat that this date is chiefly based on a lack 
of evidence that Massinger did any work for the Queen’s Men after 
1627. As it is still less likely that he retouched OL after the dissolu- 
tion of the company in 1636," we have a range of merely possible 
dates from 1625 to 1636. Massinger died in 1640. Which of the actors 
took possession of OL when the re-constituted Queen’s Men dis- 
banded in 1642, or who sold the play to Edward Archer about 1655, 
I think there is no way of knowing. 


48R. C. Bald, “Middleton’s Civic Employments; Modern Philology, XXXI (1933), 
65-78. 


4°Bullen, op. cit., “Introduction? I, li-lii. I have seen a photostat of these notes 
through the courtesy of Miss Mildred Gaylor Christian. 


5°Bentley, op. cit., I, 238. 








Hudibras Considered as Satiric Allegory 


By ELLEN Douce tass LEYBURN 


I 


5 GAME of identifying particular individuals in Hudibras has 
exercised such fascination for scholars that their investigation 
of the poem has largely been an exploring of possible models for 
Butler’s characters.’ Literary critics, on the other hand, have been 
so bewitched by the brilliance of the couplets that one even suggests 
discarding the bulk of the poem in order to display its units,” feeling 
apparently that the whole is less than the sum of its parts. Professor 
Ricardo Quintana has the distinction of presenting the large philo- 
sophic perspective from which the poem is conceived and its clear 
moral purpose;* but he does not analyze it as a work of art. E. A. 
Richards, who does so consider it, confines himself to a study of it 
as burlesque.* These writers are enlightening; but Hudibras still 
demands consideration as satiric allegory. Such a consideration 
throws light on the virtues and defects of the poem which have been 
fairly consistently pointed out at least since Johnson’s Life of Butler.° 


1See for instance J. T. Curtiss, “Butler’s Sidrophel? PMLA, XLIV, 1066-78; H. 
Craig, “Hudibras and the Politics of 1647? Manly Anniversary Studies, (Chicago, 
1923), pp. 145-55; and R. Quintana, “Butler-Oxenden Correspondence? Modern 
Language Notes, XLVIII, 1-11. 

2E. Blunden, “Some Remarks on Hudibras? London Mercury, XVIII, 172-77. 


3“John Hall of Durham and Samuel Butler: A Note? Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 
176-79; and “Samuel Butler: A Restoration Figure in a Modern Light? ELH, XVIII, 
7-31. 

4Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition (New York, 1937). 


5Samuel Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), I, 
201-18. Characteristic later treatments are W. J. Courthope, A History of English 
Poetry (London, 1903), Ill, 355-77; W. F. Smith, “Samuel Butler? The Cambridge 
History of English Literature (Cambridge, 1920), VIII, 58-79; and George Sherburn, 
“The Restoration and Eighteenth Century” in A Literary History of England, ed. 
A. C, Baugh (New York, 1948), pp. 734-38. Two famous comments of William 
Hazlitt bear quoting: “The greatest single production of wit of this period, I might 
say of this country, is Butler’s Hudibras’ And, “He has no story good for anything; 
and his characters are good for very little” (Complete Works, ed. P. P. Howe, 
([London, 1931], VI, 62 and 64.) The wit of the style is one of the chief instruments 
of Butler’s mockery; but since it has been so much remarked by critic after critic, 
it will not be treated here. The present study concerns Hazlitt’s other comment. 
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Furthermore, it can reasonably be suggested that such a treatment 
conforms to Butler’s own view of Hudibras, 

Butler’s pondering over the use of allegory is repeatedly revealed 
in his Characters and Miscellaneous Observations. The wide scatter- 
ing of his comments makes them the more emphatic testimony to 
his preoccupation with the purpose of indirection in art. He says 
concerning Books and Authors: 


Men take so much Delight in lying that Truth is sometimes forced to 
disguise herself in the habit of Falshood to get entertainment as in Fables 
and Apologues frequently usd by the Ancients, and in this she is not 
at all unjust, for Falshood do’s very commonly usurp her Person.* 


In discoursing of Reason, he had already projected the same view 
of fiction: 


Betweene this [Falshood], and Truth, ly’s the Proper Sphere of wit, 
which though it seeme to incline to falshood, do’s it only to give Intelli- 
gence to ‘Truth. For as there is a Trick in Arithmetique, By giving a 
False Number, to finde out a True one: So wit by a certaine slight of 
the Minde, deliver’s things otherwise than they are in Nature, b 
rendring them greater or lesse then they really are (which is cal’d 
Hyperbole) or by putting them into some other condition then Nature 
ever did... But when it imploys those things which it borrows of 
Falshood, to the Benefit and advantage of Truth, as in Allegories, Fables, 
and Apologues, it is of excellent use, as making a Deeper impression into 
the mindes of Men then if the same Truths were plainely deliver’d. So 
likewise it becomes as pernicious, when it take’s that from Truth which 
it use’s in the service of Error and Falshood; as when it wrest’s things 
from their right meaning to a sense that was never intended.’ 


He clings to the old conception of fiction as falsehood in a comment 
in which, though he thrusts it into the character of A Player in a 
thoroughly offhand manner, he seems almost to define for himself 
the province of the art of representation: 


It is not strange that the world is so delighted with fiction, and so averse 
to truth, since the mere imitation of a thing is more pleasant than the 


6“Miscellaneous Observations and Reflections on Various Subjects; in Characters 
and Passages from Note-books, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1908), p. 401. Here- 
after referred to as M. O. 


™. O., p. 336. 
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thing it self, as a good picture of a bad face is a better object than the 
face itself.® 


The inadequacy, even the perversity, of human reason,’ which forms 
the basis of Butler’s view of the purpose of fable, is succinctly put 
in his observations on Books and Authors: 


He that would write obscure to the People neede’s write nothing but 
plaine Reason, and Sense, then which Nothing can be more Mysterious 
to them. For those to whom Mysterious things are plaine, plain Things 
must be mysterious.’ 


This same human predilection for the lie is expressed in Hudibras 
itself: 
The World is nat’rally averse 
To all the Truth, it sees or hears 
But swallows Nonsense, and a Lie, 
With Greediness and Gluttony." 
(III.ii.805-808) 


Butler is clear-cut and implacable about the moral function of 
allegory: 

Allegories are only usefull when they serve as Instances, to illustrate 
Some obscure Truth: But when a Truth, Plaine enough, is forced to serve 
an Allegory, it is a proepostorous mistake of the end of it; which is to 
make obscure things Plaine, not Plaine things obscure; and is no less 
foolish, then if wee should looke upon things that ly before us with 
a Perspective, which is so far from assisting the sight, that it utterly 
obstructs it beside the Prepostorous Difficulty of forcing things against 
their Naturall inclinations, which at the best do’s but discover how much 


wit a man may have to no purpose; there being no such Argument of 
a slight minde as an elaborate Triffle.”? 


His conception of the moral purpose of satire is just as clear in a 
little conceit which is itself an allegorical satire in small: 


8Characters, p. 249. 

*See Quintana, “Samuel Butler: A Restoration Figure? for a systematic analysis 
of Butler’s view of knowledge and reason. Much light is shed upon Butler’s thought 
in the treatment of Pyrrhonism in L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of Jobn 
Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934), especially chapters II, Ill, and V. 

10M. O., p. 397- 

11Quotations are from Zachary Grey’s edition (London, 1744). 

22M. O., p. 397- 
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A Satyr is a kinde of Knight Errant that goe’s upon Adventures, to 
Relieve the Distressed Damsel Virtue, and Redeeme Honor out of 
Inchanted Castles, And opprest Truth, and Reason out of the Captivity 
of Gyants or Magitians: and though his meaning be very honest, yet 
some believe he is no wiser then those wandring Heros usd to be, though 
his Performances and Atchievements be ever so Renownd and Heroi- 
call. And as those worthys if they Livd in our Days, would hardly be 
able to Defend themselves against the Laws against vagabonds, So our 
modern Satyr has enough to do to secure himselfe against the Penaltys 
of Scandalum Magnatum, and Libells.** 


It is hard to believe that in such comments Butler does not have his 
own principal work in mind. At least he is shaping the creed by 
which it is written. 


II 


Since, as Quintana makes clear, the object of mockery in the satire 
was to be the misuse of the mind, all the extravagances of unreason, 
Butler chose the strongest illustration available to him in the religious 
bickerings of the mid-century. In the quarrels of the Saints he saw 
illustrated the human faults that most repelled him: argumentative- 
ness and a manipulation of reason for the rationalization of false 
arguments, together with a setting aside of reason to trust individual, 
irrational manifestations of so-called truth. Combined with and 
accentuating these defects of intellect were those of spirit: avarice 
as a motive, self-righteous arrogance, hypocrisy about virtue of 
behavior, and dishonor regarding oaths. Such was Butler’s view of 
the Puritans as it is directly set forth in one biting portrait after 
another in his Characters. The characters and miscellaneous writ- 
ings not only clarify the habit of mind and total philosophic attitude 
manifest in Hudibras, but even depict with straightforward scorn 
the very traits Butler is ridiculing in the poem. Philosophically they 
are illuminating as to the basic ideas, the fundamental judgments, in 
terms of which Hudibras is conceived. Furthermore, A Quarreler, 
An Obstinate Man, An Hypocrite, and many more give positive 


18Characters, Appendix, p. 469. 


14See E. C. Baldwin, “A Suggestion for a New Edition of Butler’s Hudibras} 
PMLA, XXVI, 528-48. 
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help in interpreting particular characters in the poem."* But artis- 
tically they are even more illuminating in a negative way, for they 
are written without the help of any fiction; and biting as their 
directness is, they do not take hold of the imagination as the poem 
does. Because of the allegorical representation, Hudibras makes “a 
Deeper impression into the mindes of Men then if the same Truths 
were plainely deliver’d’’** The characters are the same people, ob- 
served by the same keen, skeptical intelligence; but we see the truth 
more clearly in Hudibras because, in keeping with his artistic theory, 
Butler is there giving us the help of a lie. Even in the Characters, with 
all their definiteness, Butler is dealing with universal human weak- 
nesses, Especially in the ones depicting modern types, we are con- 
scious that the general and the particular are closely related. The 
sharpness of the criticism comes from the positive set of values in 
terms of which Butler is viewing the follies which are defections 
from it. The character of A Fifth-Monarchy Man and An Anabap- 
tist owe something to that of A Fanatic. 

In Hudibras the standard of values is the same. So is the choice of 
illustrations, though its range is more limited, for in the Characters, 
Roman Catholics draw as much of Butler’s fire as do Dissenters, 
whereas the poem concentrates on Presbyterians, Independents, and 
other sectaries. But there is still the feeling that Butler is saying 
something about human traits in terms of particular human beings. 
The “Late Wars” afford the amplest illustrations of the points he 
wants to make. This time, however, instead of writing directly 
about the figures of the day who illustrate his views, he is using the 
wit which “by a certaine slight of the Minde, deliver’s things other- 
wise then they are in Nature, ... [employing] those things which 
it borrows of Falshood, to the Benefit and advantage of Truth, as 
in Allegories, Fables, and Apologues:’ The poem is a convincing 
demonstration of the claim which he makes for such imaginative 
indirection that “it is of excellent use, as making a Deeper impression 
into the mindes of Men then if the same Truths were plainely 
deliver’d’”* 

By choosing to couch his satire in allegory, he creates for himself 


15M. O., p. 336. 
1e]bid. 
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the problems of conceiving appropriate fictional characters to em- 
body his meaning and of involving them in appropriate action to 
sustain his point. Of all the varieties of fable open to Butler, he 
chooses perhaps the most difficult: simply a set of adventures of a 
mock hero in a real world. He gives himself none of the help of the 
writer of animal allegory or the creator of fantastic worlds, for 
whom the levels of the apparent story and the real story are so 
obviously distinct that once he leads us into making the initial 
adjustment, he can write almost straightforwardly and trust that 
the vehicle and the tenor of the metaphor will be grasped almost 
simultaneously. Butler’s characters, while they may be freaks, are 
still human beings; and their actions, while they may be fantastic, 
must be possible for human beings. Yet their distinctness from the 
world of fact must be preserved. The proximity of the planes of 
reality and representation is what makes the neatness and the diffi- 
culty of the problem. The world in which the creatures of Butler's 
imagination function is the English world in which bear baitings 
and skimmingtons and the rogueries of astrologers and lawyers took 
place. The world of the surface narrative is part of the same world 
which Presbyterians and Independents would inhabit if they were 
being portrayed directly. Thus in both character and action Butler 
is dealing with the familiar and the actual, simply out of focus. It is 
a peculiarly complicated mode of indirection which he employs, a 
peculiarly intellectual one, involving constant adjustments of judg- 
ment as well as of imagination. Butler is not wholly successful in 
sustaining it; but it is a brilliant choice of imaginative framework 
for what he wishes to communicate. Hudibras is a burlesque, a 
caricature of a proper human being, just as the traits which he rep- 
resents are in reality distortions of the proper mind of man. The 
actions in which he is involved are fantastic, just as the behavior of 
real people in its baseness and irrationality is a travesty of behavior 
appropriate to man. 

In order to establish the impression of Hudibras, Butler gives us 
first a survey of the confusion of his mental traits. His stoutness is 
mentioned early (I.i.30); but it is not until page nine of Waller's 
edition” that we have any extended description of his person. This 


11H udibras, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1905). 
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makes the object of Butler’s satire unmistakably clear in the very 
beginning; but it is also unmistakable that the intention is mockery 
through distortion, not straightforward analysis and condemnation. 
Each trait in turn is held up to the refracting mirror of Butler’s mind. 
Hudibras is “shy of using” his wit; he displays tags of learning 
inappropriately; he corrupts logic for hair splitting; he uses geometry 
for measuring food and drink; by divination he can tell 


Whether the Serpent, at the fall 
Had cloven Feet, or none at all; 


(1.i.183-84) 


he proves his religion by contentiousness. ‘The couplet: 


A Sect, whose chief Devotion lies 
In odd perverse Antipathies, 
(1.i.207-208) 


might be taken for the summarizing of his mind. Perversity in the use 
of his powers, misapplication of what talents he has, make him already 
a caricature of a person. So far Hudibras might be one of the Char- 
acters, or a combination of An Hypocritical Nonconformist and 
An Hermetic Philosopher. Only after establishing the impression 
of his temperament does Butler make use of physical description. 
The oddity of the knight’s mind has prepared us for the craziness 
of his appearance. Butler is reversing the common practice of the 
satiric allegorist of alluring our imagination first through sense im- 
pressions in order to spring his trap. But the use of physical detail 
when it does come is deft. Butler uses it to complete the winning 
of poetic faith in his knight as hero of a fictitious action rather than 
of a character essay. Once we have seen the knight’s beard, with 
its upper part of whey and its “nether orange mixed with grey” 
(I.i.246) as a “hairy meteor,’ we are convinced of his artistic exist- 
ence. But the physical is the enforcement of the mental image. 
Hudibras wears his beard unshorn until the king shall be overthrown; 
and such a bizarre use of his beard fits the description of his mind. 
Butler proceeds in exactly the same way in the description of his 
figure. He barely pauses to make us see the hunched back and huge 
paunch before he uses the size of the paunch as a point of departure 
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to speak of the gluttony of his hero, a subject which is continued 
in the description of his breeches. Such physical details as there are, 
are all extravagant; but they simply enforce the impression of the 
mind “perverse and opposite” (I.i.217). His physical actions, too, 
come now as the expression and accompaniment of a mind we know 
already as ridiculous. The lack of physical codrdination suggests 
that of his mental motions. 


But first with nimble active Force 

He got on th’Outside of his Horse, 

For having but one Stirrup ty’d 

T’his Saddle, on the further Side, 

It was so short, h’had much ado 

To reach it with his desp’rate Toe. 

But after many Strains and Heaves, 
He got up to the Saddle-Eaves. 

From whence he vaulted into th’Seat, 
With so much Vigour, Strength and Heat, 
That he had almost tumbled over 
With his own Weight, but did recover, 
By laying hold on Tail and Main; 
Which oft he us’d instead of Rein. 


(1.i.405-18) 


We cannot see this picture of bodily awkwardness without feeling 
that it betokens mental absurdity. At least we cannot do so reading 
it in context, for Butler has begun by convincing us of the absurdity 
of the mind of Hudibras. This impression is sustained whenever 
Butler uses physical representation. Oddly enough, it is only when 
Hudibras speaks, as he does repeatedly and at length, that we occa- 
sionally lose the impression. But when we see him falling on the bear, 
or running from the skimmington, or picking Sidrophel’s pockets, 
we are convinced that we have to do with part knave and part the 
tool “that Knaves do work with, call’d a Fool” (1.i.36). 

In the description of Ralph, the procedure is curious. There is not 
a single detail of his appearance; what is being mocked is first the 
low social status of the Independents and second their pretension 
to “Gifts” and “New-light” (I.i.482). But there is such a wealth 
of physical detail in the imagery that we have the impression of 
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seeing Ralph.** The crosslegged knights (I.i.471) that give us at 
once an image of Templars and of tailors, the “Dark-Lanthorn of 
the Spirit, Which none see by but those that bear it” (I.i.505-506) 
with its property of leading men to dip themselves in dirty ponds, 
and playing upon “The Nose of Saint, like Bag-pipe Drone” (L.i.5 16) 
—all this wealth of sense impression gives us the feeling of seeing 
Ralph, when actually all we have before us is his mind, ignorant 
and misled by fancied inspiration. 

The company of grotesques who make up the bear-baiting group 
are much more briefly dealt with, the presentation of the whole 
group comprising fewer lines than the description of Hudibras. But 
the procedure is much the same. We are presented with a quarrel- 
some crew; and the few physical details sharpen the impression 
of roughness. Crowdero is most completely described with his 
warped ear, grisly beard, and leg of oak; Orsin is stout, but the 
description concentrates on his stoutness of mind, and more space 
is given to his pouch of quack medicines than to his person. Bruin’s 
visage is formidably grim; and Trulla is simply a lusty virago. The 
treatment of Talgol is taken up with a mock heroic presentation of 
his exploits of butchering cows and sheep, that of Magnano with 
the same sort of suggestion of his tinker’s calling, and the one of 


Cerdon with references to his cobbler’s trade. Finally Colon, the 
hostler, is presented in terms of equestrian exploits. The object is to 
present them as a group of low combatants. But the presentation has 
been so vigorous, so full of lively detail that we have the impression 
of seeing them, of experiencing both physically and intellectually 
an angry crowd. Professor Hardin Craig’s identification of them as 


18The same method is followed in presenting Sidrophel (II. iii. 205-322); 
Whachum (II. iii. 323-98); and the widow (I. iii. 309-80). 


19But he gives up the attempt to identify Orsin and Trulla with important figures. 
It is hard to find a distinguished woman for Trulla to represent; but if the satire 
is general, the inclusion of a woman among the quarreling sectaries is perfectly 
appropriate. (For an account of the activities of women see J. Veldkamp, Samuel 
Butler the Author of Hudibras [Amsterdam, 1923], pp. 134-36.) If the bear is Charles, 
as Craig suggests, the dogs should be people too. It seems much more likely that 
the animals are simply animals and the people surrounding them the lowly and 
quarreling sects. Zachary Grey’s notes to his edition of Hudibras (London, 1744), 
emphasize the roughness and ignorance of the sectaries. The divisions among them 
are summarized by Godfrey Davies, The Early Stuarts (Oxford, 1937), Chapter 
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Parliamentary leaders is ingenious and not out of keeping with 
Butler’s own comment: 


[I] am content (since I cannot helpe it) yt everyman should make what 
applications he pleases of it, either to himselfe or others, Butt I Assure 
you my cheife designe was onely to give ye world a Just Acco[un]t of 
ye Ridiculous folly & Knavery of ye Presbiterian & Independent Fac- 
tions then in power.”° 


However the antagonists of Hudibras and Ralph are particularly 
identified, the point of the bickering among dissenting groups is 
roundly made. The hilarious rough and tumble of the fight is per- 
fectly suited to these common folk, whether Butler means the extra 
implication to be a slur upon the lowly origins of the upstart sectaries 
or a slur upon the temper of mind that makes important people act 
like hoodlums. Their coarse violence is exposed in any case, and 
through it the contentiousness of the Puritans and of man. The 
episode is one of the funniest low comedy scenes in the poem. The 
quality of the actors, the kind of action, and the mocking point to 
be made—all concur to produce the desired effect. It is a perfect 
little allegorical satire in itself with its point completely digested 
into the imaginative scheme and yet completely made. 

Hudibras himself is steadily absurd in his behavior as the figure 


in the fable; but the overweening, dictatorial temper of the Presby- 
terians, and of a certain sort of human beings exemplified in them, 
is never far from our minds. Though the way Hudibras conducts 





VIII. The number of sects that appear in Butler’s Characters—A Fifth-Monarchy 
Man, A Ranter, A Quaker, An Anabaptist, as well as the more general A Fanatic 
and An Hypocritical Nonconformist—enforces the impression that they would 
find a place in Hudibras, which if it is to treat the Presbyterian, must almost of 
necessity treat the sectaries with whom he came in conflict, of whom “Edwards, 
in his dragnet of all heresies which he called The Gangraena, or a Catalogue and 
Discovery of Errours, Heresies and Blasphemies, counted up in the middle of the 
seventeenth century no less than one hundred and ninety-nine... that broke out 
to disturb the peace of the infallible minded Puritans in their hour of victory? 
(Rufus M. Jones, Mysticism and Democracy in the English Commonwealth [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1932], pp. 21-22). The quarrelling groups of nonconformists fit the 
characters of the bear Fst For their intolerance and quarrelsomeness see L. F. 
Brown, The Political Activities of Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men (Washington, 
1912), p. 138, and the Introduction to Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, a i D. M. Wolfe (New York, 1944). 


20Quoted by Quintana, “Butler-Oxenden Correspondence? p. 4. 
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himself is ludicrous, it is not entirely cowardly. Indeed, he often 
displays a reckless daring, what Butler calls a “high, outrageous 
Mettle” (L.ii.1104), from his first rant, preaching peace among the 
saints by surveying their past combativeness, to his last misguided 
blow against Trulla. In this connection, perhaps Johnson’s criticism 
should be met: 


If Hudibras be considered as the representative of the presbyterians it 
is not easy to say why his weapons should be ts as ridiculous 
or useless, for, whatever judgment might be passed upon their knowledge 
or their arguments, experience had sufficiently shewn that their swords 
were not to be despised.” 


To be sure the pistol of Hudibras is made ridiculous: 


But Pallas came in Shape of Rust, 
And ’twixt the Spring and Hammer thrust 
Her Gorgon Shield. 


(L.ii.782-84)?? 


But Hudibras comes off victorious in the first battle; and the shot 
he lets fly at random in the second does considerable damage. It is 
true that he is afraid at the approach of the skimmington which 
creates the center of action in Part II; but he rebukes the procession 


as boldly as he had done the bear baiters, In Canto III of Part II he 
attacks Sidrophel with violence, though he does flee, supposedly 
leaving Ralph to take the blame when he thinks Sidrophel dead. 
He is afraid to give himself the whipping penance prescribed by the 
widow and is fearful of the devils’ drubbing he receives at her house. 
Yet Butler does not make him wholly a coward. His alternations 
of fear and rash boldness show the perversity and inconsistency 
which is his only consistency. Butler uses both the fear, which makes 
him betray his promise to the widow, and his flight from her house 
as opportunities for the mordantly satiric passages of rationalization 
about the setting aside of oaths (II.ii.67-564) and of the mock phi- 
losophy of war ending with the description of Caligula: 


21L ives of the Poets, I, 210. 


22It is possible that the fact that “his Toledo trusty For want of fighting was 


grown rusty” (I. i. 359-60) signifies no more than that there had been peace before 
the civil wars broke out. 
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That triumph’d o’er the British Sea 
Took Crabs and Oysters Prisoners, 
And Lobsters, ’stead of Cuirasiers; 
Engag’d his Legions in fierce Bustles, 
With Periwinckles, Prawns, and Muscles; 
And led his Troops with furious Gallops, 
To charge whole Regiments of Scallops; 
Not like their ancient Way of War, 
To wait on his triumphal Carr: 
But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely eat his Captives up; 
And left all War, by his Example, 
Reduc’d to vict’ling of a Camp well. 

(IIL iii.360-72) 


Hudibras is rather irrational and hypocritical than cowardly. 

But Johnson’s objection raises the whole question of Butler’s 
fairness in his portrayal, for as Root suggests, “To be completely 
successful, the satiric portrait must be drawn with at least the appear- 
ance of fairness:’** Veldkamp in his study of Butler begins a section 
entitled “Faults and abuses of the time imputed to Puritanism” by 
saying, “Yet many other things are ridiculed in Hudibras which had 
nothing to do with Puritanism, but which Butler ridicules in the 


doings and sayings of the Presbyterian Knight. This is of course 
not quite fair even in an author whose set aim is ridicule, burlesque, 
satire:’** Veldkamp especially objects to the mockery of Presbyteri- 
ans as believers in astrology and witchcraft; but actually Hudibras 
has little faith in astrology. He is hostile to Sidrophel, and his whole 
conversation with him is an expression of disbelief. It is Ralpho who 
urges consulting the astrologer, saying: 


Do not our great Reformers use 
This Sidrophel to forbode News. 
(IL iii.1 71-72) 


Certainly William Lilly, who was at least one of the models for 
Sidrophel, was consulted by Parliament.”* Veldkamp himself really 


23Robert K. Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton, 1938), p. 201. 
24Samuel Butler, p. 101. The section continues to p. 113. 
25Sidney Lee, article on Lilly in DNB. 
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acknowledges the charge of witchcraft; and Hopkins, the notorious 
witch hunter, was a Puritan.”* Veldkamp further objects to Butler’s 
attributing licentiousness to the Puritans. Yet in point of morality, 
what Butler is mocking is clearly not the special immorality of the 
Puritans, but their claim to sainthood, the sins which “Saints have 
title to” (L.ii.1018). 


For Saints may do the same Things by 
The Spirit, in Sincerity, 

Which other Men are tempted to, 
And at the devil’s Instance do. 


(IL.ii.23 5-38) 


In any case, the love story of Hudibras is a story of the love of wealth. 
Cupid takes his stand “upon a Widow’s Jointure land” (Liii.312). 
Hudibras is perfectly frank about this: 


Let me your Fortune but possess, 
And settle your Person how you please. 


(IL.i.477-78) 
The lady is equally candid: 


’Tis not those Orient Pearls, our Teeth, 
That you are so transported with; 
But those we wear about our Necks, 
Produce those amorous Effects. 
Nor is’t those Threads of Gold, our Hair, 
The Perriwigs you make us wear; 
But those bright Guineas in our Chests 
That light the Wild-fire in your Breasts. 
(The Lady’s Answer, ll.65-72) 


The avarice of the knight is what Butler is ridiculing. Veldkamp’s 
final charge against Butler is that he satirizes “the perverted chivalry 
of the time... in the person of ‘the Presbyter Knight: ” Chivalry 
is not one of the objects of satire at all, but an external part of the 
scheme for presenting the satire. Butler is not writing another Don 
Quixote, but merely using Cervantes’ scheme of action to give a 


26Wallace Notestein, A History of Witchcraft in England (Washington, 1911), 
p. 166, 
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framework for his allegory. The perverted chivalry of Hudibras 
is part of the disguise, the “falshood,’ which Butler is using to present 
his truth. To consider this part of the device for conveying the point 
as being itself one of the objects of satire is to this extent to miss 
the sense of the fable. The very obviousness with which Butler 
thrusts references to Romance into the narrative, as for instance at 
the beginning of Part I, Canto II, suggests that he feels the need of 
a reminder that he has employed the terms of chivalry for his frame- 
work, All of Veldkamp’s charges can be dismissed if we subscribe to 
the view of Butler’s central purpose set forth above. 

But the comparison with Cervantes suggests a score on which the 
fairness of Hudibras may be challenged: whether Butler seems to 
be dealing justly with the kind of folly he castigates. When Root 
declares that the satiric portrait must be drawn with the appearance 
of fairness, he is setting up an artistic rather than a moral criterion. 
It is the feeling of fairness to be communicated to the reader which 
concerns him in judging Pope and which properly concerns the 
critic of Hudibras as well. Butler’s artistic point of view is perfectly 
consistent. It is an angle of vision that creates steady distortion and 
persistently reveals the perverted human mind that he scorns. But 
it is exactly his unmitigated scorn which prevents the final success 
of his point of view. The reader is likely to share Johnson’s feeling: 
“But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness; he chuses not 
that any pity should be shewn or respect paid him: he gives him up 
at once to laughter and contempt, without any quality that can 
dignify or protect him:”” Butler has fallen into the difficulty inherent 
in the kind of representation he has chosen. If distortion is his 
medium, consistency of distortion should be a virtue, but the excess 
of the virtue here makes a defect. The portrait is so full of vitality 
that we are scarcely conscious of any lack as we read. But if it leaves 
us artistically disturbed rather than satisfied, the reason for uneasi- 
ness may be Butler’s excess of zeal in heaping opprobrium on his 
creature. What is important is not so much whether the Presby- 
terians had each particular folly displayed by Hudibras, but whether 
he is a satisfying symbol of human extravagance of mind. His not 


27Lives of the Poets, I, 210. 
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quite being so is what keeps him from supreme artistic fitness, We 
cannot entirely equate the knight with what he stands for. The 
portrait seems overdrawn so that our reception of Hudibras as an 
artistic creation is jarred by the question of whether the human 
mind is as distempered as this image of it. 

Though probability, once “certain suppositions”** have been 
made, is the important artistic consideration, the questions just con- 
sidered lead to the constantly teasing one of whether the characters 
stand for persons who actually existed. Grey in the preface to his 
edition makes it part of his praise “that the greatest part of the Poem 
contains a Series of Adventures that did really happen: all the real 
Persons shadow’d under fictitious Characters will be brought to view 
from Sir Roger L’Estrange, who being personally acquainted with 
the Poet, undoubtedly received the Secret from him?” The key 
attributed to L’Estrange was published with Butler’s Posthumous 
Works in 1715; and perhaps the game of identifying the actors in 
Butler’s drama had begun before that, as a demand for a key would 
imply. Scholars in our own century suggest a key quite different 
from that of L’Estrange. One of the most detailed studies of identity 
analyzes the change in the model for Sidrophel,®® which Grey had 
already pointed out.** Another shifts the weight of evidence from 
Sir Samuel Luke to Sir Henry Rosewel in the controversy over the 
prototype for Hudibras,*? without making the point that Butler 
might have used both men in forming his fictitious character.® It is 
perfectly conceivable, and indeed in keeping with the mode of com- 
position suggested by his commonplace books, that he noted traits 
from a great number of sources and then put them together as they 
fitted his purposes. The characters are dramatized representations 
of general types that may be drawn from as wide a variety of sources 
as the pictures of A Modern Politician and A Dunce in the Charac- 


*8Ibid., p. 216. 

29Preface, p. ii. 

80See Curtiss, “Butler’s Sidrophel? 

31]], 7, and II, 105. 

82Quintana, “Butler-Oxenden Correspondence? 


38That Whachum’s character too has more than one specific source is apparent. 
See Grey’s note, II, 34, and Butler’s own note in Waller’s edition of Hudibras, p. 193. 
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ters. It is possible, and indeed likely, that Butler’s intention is to make 
them stand only for habits of mind as do the inhabitants of Brob- 
dingnag, rather than for individuals as do Flimnap and Reldresal 
and other figures in Lilliput. In any case, it is their vitality in display- 
ing persistent follies which gives them their enduring interest. The 
excitement of linking them with particular people who did live in 
history comes from the fact that they do live in art, not the other 
way around. 


Il 


The other part of Grey’s sentence, “that the greatest part of the 
Poem contains a Series of Adventures that did really happen,’ brings 
us to a consideration of the action in which the characters are 
involved. Grey seems to mean no more than that bear baitings, for 
instance, did take place and were subjects of controversy. He ob- 
serves in a note signed Mr. B. (called in the Preface “the worthy and 
ingenious Mr. Christopher Byron”) “that we have the exact char- 
acters of the usual Attendants at a Bear-bating:’** Such praise seems 
curiously misplaced. Literal realism, where it exists at all, is obviously 
the least of Butler’s concerns. Just as we know from the beginning 
that the knight is more than a knight, so we know that his adven- 
tures are more than attempts to stop a bear baiting and a skimming- 
ton, more than courtship of a widow and consultation with an 
astrologer and a lawyer. But again, as in judging the characters, we 
wonder if the episodes prefigure actual events or simply a kind of 
event that the civil wars had made familiar. Butler’s own statement: 
“Butt I Assure you my cheife designe was onely to give ye world 
a Just Acco[un]t of ye Ridiculous folly & Knavery of ye Presbi- 
terian & Independent Factions then in power,;’* gives us no help, 
for he could have been just in using either sort of allegorical rep- 
resentation. It is a temptation to see particular historical events in 
the episodes; but any close analogy breaks down. Professor Craig 
has made a clever suggestion about the bear episode,” but there are 
difficulties in his interpretation, as he himself points out. Any attempt 

84], 107. 


85Quoted by Quintana, “Butler-Oxenden Correspondence’ p. 4. 
86In “Hudibras and the Politics of 1647” 
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to make the events of the story yield their secret drives us to the 
conclusion that they simply have nothing to conceal in specific 
historical event. What they hold is the “Truth in Person” like “Words 
congeal’d in Northern Air” (Li.148), but it is a truth about the 
kind of mad action Butler had witnessed during the period of the 
wars, not about the particular events of those wars. 

For Butler’s purpose this was a wise choice. In the first place, it 
fits the conception of his characters. They are absurdly distorted 
actors representing absurd distortions of human intellect as espe- 
cially manifest in “the Late Wars.’ The action in which they are 
involved is appropriate to them in the mode in which they exist. 
These grotesques are engaged in grotesque adventures. For Hudibras 
to have eggs thrown at his beard and devils pummel him fits the 
world of fantastic horseplay that he inhabits. A comparison with 
Book I of Gulliver is again illuminating. Since Swift is using a realis- 
tic mode with reduction of size as the only means of sharpening 
the effect of the Lilliputians as human beings, he can best make his 
point by involving them in adventures that exactly parallel real 
historical events, letting the absurdity of the small people come out 
in the pettiness of their actions. Since Butler’s artistic mode is dis- 
tortion, he would have to distort history to fit a scheme of exact 
correspondence and precisely in so doing the exact correspondence 
would break down. Furthermore, the wars were already a travesty 
of what history should be. The artist can better represent this general 
travesty by using a farcial representation of human actions of indi- 
viduals for his allegory than by making a one-to-one equation of 
his metaphorical action with particular events. 

The organization of the poem has been criticized often for lack 
of necessary connection between the episodes. But Butler forestalls 
this objection by choosing the framework of romance for his alle- 
gory. The adventures are all the adventures of the same mock hero 
except the straight historical drama in Part III, Canto II, which is 
frankly a digression. Hudibras is as unified as Don Quixote, from 
which its scheme of organization comes, or as the picaresque novels 
with which it has inherent affinity. A more important artistic con- 
sideration is whether the loose structure is allegorically sound. To 
this test it measures up admirably. Butler suggests that confusion 
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and inconsequence of events are the inevitable result of the unsound 
principles of the participants in the events. The attempt to suppress 
the bear baiting and the love of the widow’s jointure, which are 
juxtaposed in the poem, have no more to do with each other than 
have rigid, domineering self-righteousness and avarice, which were 
juxtaposed in the mind of the Puritan as Butler conceived him. The 
odd, perverse antipathies of the protagonists produce the inconse- 
quence of the action. 

If then the action is allegorically right in the buffoonery of the 
episodes and right in the rambling quality of the structure, what 
are its faults? There are two important ones. The poem is too long, 
However much we should like to know what further action Butler 
had in mind for his hero, we cannot really wish Hudibras longer 
than it is. A more serious defect is linked with the first. Part of the 
length of the poem is due to the length of the conversations. Much 
of the best wit is contained in the speeches of the characters so that 
it would be rash to wish them away; but they do not get wholly 
digested into the allegorical framework and so make a confusion 
of artistic effect. The conversation between Hudibras and Ralph 
in the first canto seems perfectly in character and in keeping with 
the metaphorical scheme that has been established. The jargon of 
Privilege, Fundamental Laws, thorough Reformation, etc., with 
which Ralph’s speech is larded seems just part of his distorted view 
of bear baiting, and a legitimate reminder to us of what is being 
mocked. The conversation purports to be a discussion of bear baiting 
per se; any further meaning is conveyed entirely by implication. But 
with the harangue of Hudibras to the rabble, we move into a different 
imaginative mode. Butler is giving the history of actual events from 
1638 to 1643. The old covenant (1. 546), the Bishops’ Wars (1. 531), 
the et cetera oath (1. 651), the “Six Members quarrel” (1. 527), the 
Solemn League and Covenant (1. 510), and making war for the king 
against himself (1. 515) are all used as arguments to break up the 
bear baiting, the controversy over which must now’be linked with 
these actual historical events as a quarrel among the saints. The only 
indirection in the rant of Hudibras is that Butler’s own scorn of 
the Puritans is steadily revealed to the reader through Hudibras’s 
honorific survey of their actions. The speech is extremely funny in 
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itself and very pointed satire. But it departs from the allegorical 
world into which we have been projected in the presentations of 
the characters and into which we are again thrust when they begin 
to act. From that point on, we are never sure in which world the 
characters are going to speak. Ralpho congratulates Hudibras after 
the first encounter as a self-denying conqueror (I. 985); and we 
wonder for a moment if we have been concerned with the battle 
of Naseby. The rest of Ralph’s speech is much better digested into 
the allegorical framework. His talk of revelation and Perfection- 
Truths has no special reference, it fits his character, which is alto- 
gether more consistent than that of Hudibras, and is a perfectly 
possible comment from such a person on the actual situation in the 
poem. But after the second round of the battle when Ralpho and 
Hudibras are in the stocks, we are again removed from the sphere 
of the allegorical representation of the foolish controversies of the 
saints to direct discussion of them. Again the shift is suddenly made. 
Hudibras, like the foolish knight originally presented to us, is com- 
forting himself with ends of verse and philosophical tags, bolstering 
his self-esteem by saying: 


If he, that in the Field is slain, 
Be in the Bed of Honour lain; 
He that is beaten may be sed 
To lie in Honour’s Truckle-Bed 


(L.iii.1047-50) 


when Ralpho speaks directly of Presbyterian zeal and wit (1. 1072); 
and from there on the quarrel is directly about synods as “mystical 
Bear-Gardens” (1. 1095). Again it is extremely clever satire in itself 
and succeeds in making both Presbyterians and Independents ridicu- 
lous. The gallimaufry of terms in Ralpho’s speech: Gospel-Light, 
Dispensations, Gifts, Grace, Spiritual Calling, Regeneration, and a 
dozen more, make skilful mockery of the vocabulary which seemed 
to Butler pure cant. But the debate over “Synods or Bears” (1. 1267) 
repeatedly jerks us back and forth in the two modes of conception. 

In Part II some of the speeches have the same effect. The harangue 
of Hudibras to the skimmington crowd, like that to the bear baiters, 
deals with straight history: the support of women to the Cause. The 
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discussions of Hudibras and Ralpho on breaking oaths (ILii.5 5-540) 
and on going to Sidrophel (II.iii.125-98), since saints may do what 
they please, present without allegory what Butler took to be Puritan 
attitudes. The discussion of oaths is perhaps the most mordant satire 
in the poem. But this discussion is full of reference to actual history 
which fits confusedly with the issue of whether Hudibras can swear 
with impunity that he has received the whipping and with the 
horseplay at the end when he attempts to give Ralph the whipping 
as his proxy. 

The point of view in the poem is further confused by the fact 
that the conversations with the widow and with the lawyer are kept 
entirely away from history, The mockery of motive in them is 
general and is entirely wrought into the story of the knight as such. 
On the other hand in the second canto of Part III, after the section 
of narrative of historical events (which seems almost the straight 
telling of what has been allegorically presented), we have two 
speeches which also use historical events to make their points and 
are supposedly really uttered in the Rump, not in the imagined 
world of Hudibras and Ralph at all. Therefore the feeling of unwar- 
ranted confusion in the poem comes not from disorganization in the 
action, which fits the total conception, but from the shifts in focus in 
the speeches from allegory to straight satire and back again. Thus the 


consideration of the poem as allegory throws light on the prevailing 
feeling among literary critics that it is a collection of brilliant sec- 
tions rather than a coherent work of art. 





The Eighteenth-Century Lives of 
Edmund Spenser 


By ALEXANDER C, JuDSON 


e a study published a few years ago,’ I examined the nine lives of 
Spenser that appeared during the seventeenth century and at- 
tempted to discover the provenance of their contents and to weigh 
their relative worth. Nobody can read these earliest lives of the poet 
carefully without intense disappointment at their inadequacy. Virtu- 
ally no effort was made, except by the antiquary John Aubrey, to 
assemble any fresh material or to probe at all deeply into the life 
of the man who had been recognized even before his death as the 
principal poet of England. Biographical writing in England was 
still in its infancy, and little effort was expended on it except in the 
case of rulers, statesmen, and divines, where the primary aims were 
the writing of history and the giving of moral instruction. But the 
eighteenth century, of course, brought great changes in this genre. 
The purpose of this paper is to re-examine the eighteenth-century 
lives of Spenser, in an effort to discover their relationship to one 
another, and to determine what progress the century of Boswell 
was able to make in writing the life of a man still regarded in that 
age of changing poetic taste as one of the greatest of English poets. 

Professor F. I. Carpenter, in his Reference Guide to Edmund 
Spenser, lists seven lives, and to these should be added George 
Vertue’s manuscript notes on Spenser’s life and work, which, in 
spite of their unfinished character, represented the most ambitious 
effort at biography when they were written. None of these lives 
constitutes an independent volume. This fact will seem less strange 
if we remember that “before the death of Alexander Pope in 1744, 
the life of no man purely a man of letters had been written and 
separately published:’? Of the seven printed lives, five were written 
to accompany editions of Spenser’s poetry, a sixth appeared in 


1Huntington Library Quarterly, X (1946), 35-48. 
2Waldo H. Dunn, English Biography (London, 1916), p. 86. 
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Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, and a seventh in Biographia Britannica, 

Earliest of eighteenth-century lives was that of John Hughes, 
prefixed to his attractive illustrated edition of Spenser’s works in 
six volumes, issued in 1715, and described by the late Professor Ra 
Heffner as “the first scholarly edition of Spenser’s works:”* John 
Hughes, a minor yet versatile figure in eighteenth-century literature, 
was poet, essayist, historian, translator, and dramatist. The variety 
of his literary projects is the more surprising when one recalls that 
he was a “constant invalid,’ died at the age of forty-three, and had 
to earn his living outside the field of letters. His life of Spenser, some 
3700 words in length, is almost three times as long as the anonymous 
life prefixed to the 1679 folio, the longest previous biographical 
sketch. This previous sketch had made some use of biographical 
references in Spenser’s writings, but Hughes drew far more heavily 
from that rich source, alluding to or quoting from the more impor- 
tant poems, Spenser’s View ... of Ireland, and the Spenser-Harvey 
letters, Yet, though evidently aware of the value of this source, he 
used it unsystematically and casually. As one might expect, the life 
in the 1679 folio, as, on the whole, the best previous account, became 
an important source, and in places Hughes follows its language 
closely; but he also examined the other lives—Camden’s Annales, 
Ware’s preface to the View, Fuller’s Worthies of England, Winstan- 
ley’s England’s Worthies, and even Phillips’ trifling account in 
Theatrum Poetarum, for he repeats Phillips’ version of Burghley’s 
alleged remonstrance when Elizabeth proposed rewarding Spenser 
generously: “What, all this for a song?” 

At certain points Hughes reveals a refreshing skepticism generally 
lacking in the seventeenth-century lives. Take, for example, his 
treatment of the interesting and still unsolved problem as to how 
Sidney became Spenser’s friend. ‘Io Hughes, it seems probable that 
the friendship began with Spenser’s dedication of the Calender to 
Sidney. Still, he is not sure, and so repeats a story from the 1679 


3Modern Language Notes, L (1935), 151. Professor Herbert E. Cory calls Hughes 
the “greatest Spenser-scholar of the early eighteenth century” (The Critics of 
Edmund Spenser (Berkeley, 1911], p. 145); and Professor Jewel Wurtsbaugh says: 
“Though he was the first of the eighteenth-century editors of Spenser, he was the 
best critic among them” (Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship (Baltimore, 
1936], p. 49). 
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folio that offers a different explanation. According to this story, 
Spenser sent Sidney a copy of the ninth canto of Book I of The 
Faerie Queene, which contains the moving account of Despair’s 
almost successful persuasion of Red Cross to commit suicide. As 
Sidney read the narrative, he was so surprised and affected by its 
power that he ordered his steward to give Spenser £50; reading 
farther, he doubled the amount; and reading still farther, he doubled 
it again, with the command that the sum be handed over immediately, 
lest he “be tempted to give away his whole estate?’ Though Hughes 
repeats this unlikely story, he confesses that he does not know “how 
far it may appear worthy of credit.’ Another example of Hughes’ 
skepticism concerns the date of Spenser’s birth. The seventeenth- 
century lives are discreetly silent on this point except that of the 
1679 folio, which blandly gives it as 1510, “as his epitaph says.’ 
Indeed, through some almost inconceivable blunder, his epitaph did 
read 1510. But, as Hughes sensibly remarks, such a date would make 
Spenser over sixty when he recorded in verse his love for Rosalind 
and seventy when he began his career in Ireland as Lord Grey’s 
secretary. Moreover, Hughes is sure Camden would not have used 
the expression immmatura morte of a man who died at the age of 
eighty-eight! 

Aside from many justifiable inferences drawn from Spenser’s 
writings, the single truly original contribution of Hughes’ life has 
to do with Spenser’s grandson, William Spenser, second son of 
Sylvanus, who came to England in 1697 and, through the good offices 
of the dramatist Congreve, obtained the estate of Renny, which his 
cousin Hugolin Spenser had forfeited. This affair, vaguely described 
by Hughes—he is ignorant of William’s name and even of just what 
he is seeking—has been clearly set forth by Mr. W. H. Welply. * But 
Hughes deserves some credit for even this feeble effort to incorporate 
freshly gathered fact. 

It must be evident that Hughes has done far better than any of his 
predecessors. To be sure, he leads his reader astray at several points, 
just as earlier biographers had done—Spenser, he says, competed 
unsuccessfully with Mr. Andrewes, afterwards Bishop of Winches- 


4Notes and Queries, CLXII (1932), 223. 
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ter, for a fellowship at Cambridge; was “created Poet Laureate to 
Queen Elizabeth”; “was sent abroad by the Earl of Leicester”; 
received his Kilcolman estate as a reward from Elizabeth; finished 
The Faerie Queene, but suffered the loss of its last six books through 
a servant who was taking them to England; and had his monument 
in Westminster Abbey “erected at the charge of” the Earl of Essex, 
He gives almost no idea of chronology. He starts out pleasantly, 
but is indifferent, as he proceeds, to proportion and grace of con- 
struction. Quite obviously, in spite of its superiorities, this life is 
virtually devoid of genuine investigation, and its writing was little 
more than the hasty side issue of a busy literary career. Undoubtedly 
Hughes is to be admired as editor and critic of Spenser’s poetry, 
but he cannot claim to have made very much headway as Spenser’s 
biographer. Indeed, fully conscious of the limitations of the life, 
he sighs: “I wish I could give the public a more perfect account. ..? 

In 1729 several of Hughes’ errors were corrected and fresh infor- 
mation contributed by Elijah Fenton in a note in his edition of The 
Works of Edmund Waller. Fenton, a minor poet and friend of Pope, 
deserves much credit for this highly significant note. In it we are 
for the first time given the matriculation and graduation dates of 
Edmund Spenser, sizar, and also learn that it was Thomas Dove, 
not Spenser, who competed unsuccessfully with Lancelot Andrewes 
for a fellowship. These facts Fenton got from the Reverend Thomas 
Baker, learned antiquary of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
consulted the University register. Fenton adds that if we allow 
Spenser “to have been in the sixteenth year of his age at the time 
of his admission into college, we may conclude he was born about 
the year 1553:’ Fenton challenges the story that the last six books of 
The Faerie Queene were written and then lost, suggesting that this 
fiction may have been “copied from the fate of Terence’s comedies.’ 
Fenton also points out that not Essex, but the Countess of Dorset, 
erected Spenser’s monument, and in support quotes from Stone’s 
diary, then in George Vertue’s possession. i 

In 1731, sixteen years after Hughes’ life of Spenser was published, 
the artist and antiquary George Vertue filled thirty-nine quarto 


5Pp. xxix-xxxi. 
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pages with quotations of biographical significance from Spenser’s 
writings and with comments on these passages and on other aspects 
of Spenser’s life. Though this achievement might seem to entitle 
Vertue to a place in the history of Spenser scholarship, his notes have 
received, except for the first brief item in his manuscript, relatin 
to Spenser’s birthplace, no attention. Vertue himself did not doubt 
their importance, for he remarks: “By these short Notes much more 
of Spensers life & the affairs of his writings & Freinds may be con- 
ceived than by any account yet printed: And in spite of the ex- 
tremely sketchy, tentative character of his notes, he was probably 
right. 

“Before turning to a description of Vertue’s notes on Spenser, we 
should perhaps take a general look at Vertue’s voluminous note- 
books. Of these there are about forty, most of them containing 
“casual and detached” memoranda on painters and paintings. They 
form the basis and indeed much of the substance of Horace 
Walpole’s famous Anecdotes of Painting. The editors of the Vertue 
manuscripts for the Walpole Society remark: “Vertue did not write 
his notes for publication, though it is clear that it was in his mind 
to give his knowledge to the world in print... . Possibly as time 
went on he felt himself unequal to the task:"’ These notes show that 
his passion for the arts did not preclude still broader interests. Amid 
data on pictures and artists, one comes, for example, on a page 
devoted to a summary of Milton’s life. But a cursory examination 
of the notebooks and a careful reading of his autobiography scarcely 
suggest a literary taste that would carry him through Spenser’s 
extensive writings. 

Through Spenser’s writings, Vertue, nevertheless, marched, appar- 
ently without fatigue. To judge by his quotations and comments, 
he seems to have read with zest all the minor poetry except perhaps 
Muiopotmos and the translations from du Bellay and Petrarch. How 
much of The Faerie Queene he read, it would be hard to say, but 


‘British Museum, Additional MSS., No. 23,089, ff. 115-34. These pages do not 
appear in the Walpole Society’s five volumes of material from Vertue’s notebooks 
thus far published. (In this paper I retain the form of quotations from the Vertue 
MS but, in general, modernize other quotations.) 


"Vol. XVIII, p. xxvi. 
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he certainly dipped into Books I, III, and V, and perhaps he read 
much more. He quotes 338 lines or parts of lines from the poetry 
and quotes or alludes to Spenser’s prose many times. 

In addition to searching Spenser’s works for biographical material, 
he turned to other sources of information: to Fenton’s note for 
the dates of Spenser’s matriculation and graduation;* to Sir Richard 
Cox’s history of Ireland; to Nicholas Stone’s diary; and to Spenser’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey. In Cox he read the account of 
events in Ireland from Grey’s arrival to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and related, with phrases quoted here and there, such matters as 
the account of Grey’s taking Fort del Oro, details of the Munster 
resettlement, Spenser’s acquiring his estate of 3,028 acres, and the 
tragic events connected with Tyrone’s rebellion. Very rightly he 
concludes: “by these small remarks on the Government & publick 
action in Ireland—something may be understood relating to Edmund 
Spenser.’ 

It is natural to assume that he was reporting what he had himself 
seen when, at the beginning of his manuscript, he made the one 
statement several times quoted from it: “East Smithfield near the 
Tower: the birth place of Edmund Spencer that Famous Poet. and 
our Second Chaucer, This printed in Latin & English at the bottom 
of a Large Map of London gravd by Hollar. published. 1647—or 
rather Perspective View.—of London’ The phrase, “This printed 
in Latin & English’ was evidently added in the margin after the rest 
had been written. Another antiquary, William Oldys, in a copy 
of Winstanley’s Lives of the most famous English Poets, wrote 
beside the date of Spenser’s birth the words, “in East Smithfield? 
Both Alexander Grosart and the late Professor Ray Heffner sup- 
posed that Vertue and Oldys got their information independently.’ 
We learn, however, from the Vertue notebooks that about 1730 
(the year before Vertue wrote his Spenser notes) Oldys supplied 
Vertue with a list of pictures at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire.” 

8Though Vertue does not mention Fenton, this is evidently his source, for Vertue, 


after giving the college dates, continues almost verbatim with Fenton’s argument 
(based on these dates) for Spenser’s birth about the year 1553. 

°Cf. Grosart’s edition of Spenser’s works, I, 5, and The Huntington Library 
Quarterly, II (1938), 84. 
10 Walpole Society, XXIX, 193; XX, 79. 
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This suggests that there may have been collaboration in the state- 
ment about East Smithfield. Consider also the fact that both Vertue 
and Oldys name the comedian Wilson as a possible identification 
for “Our pleasant Willy” in The Teares of the Muses.” Perhaps 
what has been called “a tradition” simmers down to what a single 
unknown person inscribed on his map of London, for the map in 
question shows no such legend, nor would the design of the map 
seem to permit such data. 

While Vertue gives every indication of a preference for primary 
sources, and mainly for the best of all sources, Spenser’s own writ- 
ings, he tells one anecdote that he clearly derives from Hughes, that 
concerning Sidney’s rewarding Spenser after reading the Red Cross- 
Despair adventure. Nothing proves Vertue’s independence better 
than his indifference to the early lives of Spenser. To none of the 
seventeenth-century lives does he make specific reference. And 
although he was evidently acquainted with Hughes’ life, he leans 
on it hardly at all, Hughes, for example, devotes five of his twenty- 
two small pages to discussing Burghley’s unfriendliness to Spenser, 
but Vertue makes no allusion whatever to this subject. Though 
Vertue in all likelihood knew the attempts at biography thus far 
made, he evidently decided to turn his back on these generally 
superficial accounts and dig where others had hardly scratched the 
surface. Though his search of Spenser’s pages brought him darkness 
that he could not penetrate, it brought him far more light. He 
recorded much that has since become the commonplace of Spenser 
scholarship. His dating of Spenser’s birth and of the various events 
of Spenser’s life; his conclusions as to Spenser’s relations with Har- 
vey, Sidney, Raleigh, Leicester, Grey, Essex, and Queen Elizabeth; 
his recognition of the high autobiographical value of the Calender 
and Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine; his appreciation of Spenser’s 
successes and disappointments—all this and much more agrees, in 
the main, with the present-day view. 

The date of 1510 on Spenser’s monument has been mentioned. 
We have seen that the author of the 1679 folio life solemnly accepted 


1L, 208. Vertue says: “Wilson. a famous an[d] excellent Comedian in that time’ 
For other identifications, as well as that of Oldys, see Variorum Edition, Minor 
Poems (Baltimore, 1947), II, 317-19. 
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it as authentic and that Hughes argued at length against it. Vertue 
takes another step. He goes and inspects the monument. He notes a 
greater than normal distance between the 75 and 70 and concludes 
of the 70 that the 7 should probably have been 4 and the 0, 9. Near 
the beginning of his manuscript, however, he gives Fenton’s 1553, 
which is close to the 1552 now generally accepted as the safest guess. 
Vertue’s personal examination of the monument and resulting con- 
jectures are typical of his probing, speculating mind. Repeatedly his 
manuscript raises questions that are today still recognized as cruxes, 
such as the identity of Rosalind, Dido, Lobbin, and Wrenock, and 
Spenser’s relationship to the Spencers of Althorp. 

Some minds are more gifted in gathering material than in putting 
it into ordered, finished form. Vertue’s notes so often depart from 
the chronology of Spenser’s life and work, and they are so often 
repetitious, disconnected, and incomplete, that one longs to rear- 
range them and bring order out of their chaos. Surely he himself 
hoped some day to base a more connected and orderly account upon 
them. If he had done so, he might indeed have won fame as Spenser’s 
first really important biographer. 

One is tempted to speculate on how Vertue came to make these 
notes. Though he unfortunately has nothing to say in them about 
Spenser’s personal appearance or about an engraving he made of 
Spenser’s portrait in 1727, we can hardly doubt that the execution 
of this fine engraving quickened his interest in Spenser. Two years 
later he made several engravings for Fenton’s handsome edition of 
Waller’s Works. Fenton in the note on Spenser in this edition men- 
tions “errors which have descended to us in all the accounts we 
have received of that admirable poet.’ These errors Fenton no doubt 
discussed with Vertue, and indeed he was able, as we have seen, to 
correct one of them by the loan to him, by Vertue, of Stone’s note- 
book. Surely Fenton’s remarks on the shortcomings of all the lives 
of Spenser, coupled with Vertue’s own previous interest in the poet, 
must have been partly responsible for Vertue’s determination to 
gather the biographical material that constitutes these extraordi- 
nary notes. 

At about this time Vertue was commissioned to prepare a second 
engraving of Spenser’s portrait for a new edition of Bathurst’s Latin 
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translation of The Shepheardes Calender, edited by John Ball. Back 
in 1608, or thereabouts, Theodore Bathurst, then a fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, had translated the Calender into Latin. He apparently 
had no thought of publication, his intention being rather to show 
his skill and to produce something which he could offer as a mark 
of esteem to the head of his college.’* But shortly after his death, 
during a period when translations of English classics into Latin were 
popular, it was twice printed, in 1653 and again in the Spenser folio 
of 1679. And now in 1732, John Ball was to issue it again, together 
with a short biography of Spenser, also in Latin. 

Little is known of John Ball. According to Alumni Oxonienses, 
he matriculated in Corpus Christi College in 1690 at the age of fifteen. 
He became curate of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, lectured at St. Barthol- 
omew’s, and taught school at Greenwich. He died in 1739. Besides 
his edition of the Calender, he published in 1729 The Antiquities of 
Constantinople, translated from the Latin of Pierre Gilles. Evidently 
he took pride in his command of Latin and regarded translation as 
his forte. ‘To the life one may guess he attached no great significance. 
Though it naturally leans heavily on that of Hughes, it is by no 
means a mere translation. 

In certain respects Ball improves definitely upon Hughes. Most 
noteworthy is Ball’s attention to chronology. Where Hughes leaves 
the vaguest impression of when events took place, Ball fourteen 
times enters the year in the margin (not always, to be sure, cor- 
rectly), and shows a distinct fondness for the phrase, “In hoc anno,’ 
or the like. Sometimes he rearranges Hughes’ material to satisfy the 
demands of chronology. Moreover, he carries a wholesome skepti- 
cism a little farther than Hughes did; he imagines that Burghley’s 
blindness to Spenser’s interests may have been chiefly due to pre- 
occupation with the weighty affairs of state, and he is inclined to 
regard the alleged loss of the last six books of The Faerie Queene 
as fiction. Ball’s omission of two of Hughes’ doubtful anecdotes— 
one concerning Spenser’s and Sidney’s first meeting; the other, 
Burghley’s expostulation, “What, all this for a song?”—could be 
due to skepticism, or to a desire for brevity, or to both. Some of 


12Cf. Leicester Bradner, Modern Philology, XXXIII (1935), 24-26. 
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Ball’s improvements on Hughes are to be traced to Ball’s personal 
acquaintance with Vertue, an acquaintance that may well have 
arisen, or been furthered, by Vertue’s providing the frontispiece 
for Ball’s edition of the Calender. It was from Vertue, says Ball, 
that he learned of Stone’s having made Spenser’s monument at the 
direction of the Countess of Dorset; and from Stone’s notebook that 
Ball was able to quote verbatim Stone’s entry. Vertue, moreover, 
probably called Ball’s attention to Fenton’s important note on Spen- 
ser, for Spenser’s college dates are given, as in that note, and it may 
well have been Fenton’s note that persuaded Ball to regard as fiction 
the reputed loss of the last six books of The Faerie Queene. Certainly 
Ball would have discussed with Vertue the absorbing question as 
to when Spenser was born, and it seems almost certain that Ball is 
following Vertue in citing Sonnet LX of Amoretti in this connection, 
our best source to this day for the conjectural year of Spenser’s birth, 

Ball’s life of Spenser, though in considerable part little more than 
a translation of Hughes, and now known to few because of its Latin 
dress, marks a step forward in Spenser biography. It shows a grow- 
ing desire for the proper ordering of material, a tendency to weigh 
evidence and to discount the merely anecdotal, and a new interest 
in chronology. 

In 1751, nineteen years after the publication of the life by Ball, 
anew life, by Thomas Birch, appeared. It was written to accompany 
a reissue of The Faerie Queene. Its thirty-six large quarto pages (the 
last seven concerned with literary criticism of The Faerie Queene) 
make this considerably longer than previous lives; and its careful 
documentation represents a departure from earlier lives of Spenser. 
Though far from inspired, it is certainly a more solid work than 
any of its predecessors. Thomas Birch, like Alexander Grosart a 
century later, belonged to that group of clergymen who, in spite 
of professional claims, could somehow find time for an astonishing 
amount of publication. His works were mainly biographical and 
historical, and some of them should have given him a good back- 
ground for understanding Spenser. Various eighteenth-century writ- 
ers of prominence, including Samuel Johnson, have left their im- 
pressions of Birch, the most piquant being that of Horace Walpole, 
who described him as “a worthy, good-natured soul, full of industry 
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and activity, and running about like a young setting-dog in quest 
of anything, new or old, and with no parts, taste, or judgement,” 
a characterization that by no means does justice to the essential worth 
of Birch’s labors, 

Birch begins his account by lamenting the inadequacy of earlier 
lives of Spenser. Though he fears that the best endeavor will prove 
defective in producing a connected narrative, he hopes by collecting 
facts found in different books and by studying Spenser’s writings 
more intensively to improve on the “vague, imperfect, confused” 
accounts hitherto written. He does indeed add to the steadily grow- 
ing body of facts gleaned from Spenser’s works; and he makes use 
not only of previous lives but of a number of other sources. Let us 
glance at some of these other sources. From Fenton he provides 
Spenser’s matriculation and graduation dates, as well as the specula- 
tion that he was born about 1553, which would have made him 
sixteen when he entered college; he cites John Worthington’s Miscel- 
lanies for a list of Spenser’s lost works; he goes to Fynes Moryson’s 
An Itinerary for an account of the events leading to Spenser’s becom- 
ing an undertaker in Cork; and for Raleigh’s visiting Ireland at the 
time of the famous meeting of Spenser and Raleigh at Kilcolman, 
he cites in a footnote his own just published life of Raleigh—no won- 
der this momentous meeting and Spenser’s account of it in Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe seemed to deserve, in his life of Spenser, 
two full pages. But perhaps his most noteworthy contributions to 
the life are these: By reference to Fuller’s Abel Redivivus, he dis- 
poses, as Fenton had done, of the persistent legend that Spenser 
competed with Lancelot Andrewes for a fellowship at Pembroke 
Hall.* By turning to Charles Smith’s history of Cork (1750), he 
becomes the first of Spenser’s biographers to include a description 
of the pleasant, romantic setting of Kilcolman Castle, and the first 
to refer to a Spenser portrait “in the neighborhood of his seat, at 
Castle Saffron, the house of John Love, Esq:** And from Lodowick 


13T he Letters of Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1903-1905), XI, 122. 


14If, as seems likely, Birch was responsible for the life of Spenser in A General 
Dictionary, Historical and Critical, IX (1739), 331-36, he had made this point 
twelve years earlier (p. 331). 


15Nineteen years earlier, Vertue’s handsome —— of Spenser had appeared 
in Ball’s edition of the Calender. But that an authentic likeness of Spenser exists is 
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Bryskett’s A Discourse of Civil Life, he derives a picture of Spenser’s 
literary circle at Dublin and quotes Spenser’s own plan for The 
Faerie Queene as it was presented to this circle.”® 

Occasionally he argues a moot point with energy. Both Fenton 
and Dryden had supposed that Sidney’s death deprived Spenser of 
the spirit and means to finish The Faerie Queene; hence they had 
brushed aside as fiction Ware’s story of the last six books’ being writ- 
ten and then lost. Birch points to Mutabilitie as proof that something 
of this last portion was written, and he is unwilling to reject the 
authority of “so considerable a writer as Sir James Ware, who lived 
near the time, and was in a situation of informing himself about the 
fact: The modern view regards it as improbable that much more 
than the first six books was ever written, though it would endorse 
the opinion of Birch that Sidney’s death could have had little to 
do with the matter. 

The eighteenth century’s love of anecdote, together with its wax- 
ing skepticism, is illustrated by Birch’s treatment of two oft-repeated 
stories. He recounts the tale of Spenser’s first gaining Sidney’s atten- 
tion by the beautiful Despair episode, only to argue effectively 
against its credibility; and he tells, but frankly questions, the story 
involving Burghley’s expostulation, “What, all this for a song?;’ 
remarking that he has been able to trace it “no higher than Dr. Fuller? 

With commendable honesty Birch admits defeat in trying to 
solve the problem as to when Spenser died. Camden said in 1598, 
Ware in 1599, “a difference;’ he remarks, “which I have in vain 
endeavored to determine by a strict search of the Prerogative Office 
at London, where no will of his is to be found?’ 

Birch takes a modest view of himself as a literary critic, for he 
offers little personal evaluation of Spenser’s writings, preferring in 
general to quote the verdicts of others. On the Calender he quotes 
E. K., Sidney, William Webbe, Dryden, Pope, and Hughes; on the 





doubtful. Donald A. Stauffer, in his Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century 
England (Princeton, 1941), p. 520, refers to the “growing importance attached to 
the portraits, verbal or linear, of individuals’ 


16Perhaps Birch regarded the Dublin conversations as more or less fictional, since 
he reports them, not in the life proper, but in a footnote in connection with his 
discussion of The Faerie Queene. 
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View of the Present State of Ireland, Ware and O'Flaherty; and on 
The Faerie Queene, Sir William Temple, Thomas Rymer, Dryden, 
and Hughes. Yet he does begin his discussion of The Faerie Queene 
with an apparently original comment; namely, that Sackville’s In- 
duction in The Mirror for Magistrates offered Spenser an excellent 
model for his brilliant allegorizing of abstractions. Spenser, who 
once described Sackville’s verse as “golden,” would probably have 
been the first to admit the subtle influence of the /nduction on 
his style. 

Walpole’s comparing Birch to an active, willing, but not too clever 
birddog seems, so far as this life is concerned, decidedly severe. 
Birch lacked perhaps any deep appreciation of Spenser and appar- 
ently was almost inarticulate where literary judgments would have 
been in order. But he searched out, weighed, and assembled con- 
siderably more significant material than any of his predecessors had. 
Moreover, he possessed a conscience: he tells his reader where he 
went as well as what he found. Perhaps his most noteworthy accom- 
plishment is his presenting us with the first adequately documented 
life of Spenser. 

In 1753, two years after Birch’s life of Spenser appeared, a five- 
volume work entitled The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and 
Ireland was published. Volume I, which contains the life of Spenser, 
is said on the title page to be “by Mr. Cibber, the remaining four 
volumes “by Mr. Cibber and Other Hands:’ This further statement 
appears on the title page: “Compiled from ample Materials scattered 
in a Variety of Books, and especially from the MS. Notes of the 
late ingenious Mr. Coxeter and others, collected for this Design’ 
From Boswell’s Life of Johnson we learn that Johnson attributed 
the entire work to one of his Scotch amanuenses, Robert Shiels, 
but a note by Boswell quotes an article in the Monthly Review for 
May, 1792, to the effect that Theophilus Cibber corrected the style, 
supplied notes concerning dramatists whom he knew personally, 
and wrote several of the lives. We may charitably assume that Cibber 
(author and playwright son of the better known Colly Cibber) had 
little or nothing to do with the life of Spenser. 

This life is scarcely more than an abridgment of the life by 
Hughes, who is twice referred to in footnotes and eight times in 
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the text. The references to Hughes, while indicating indebtedness 
at specific points, by no means prepare us for the virtually literal 
reproduction of a large part of Hughes’ life. The position of phrases 
is sometimes shifted, and slight changes in the wording occur here 
and there, but the life is essentially an abbreviated version of Hughes: 
Winstanley and Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper are named, but their mention 
merely helps to blind the reader to the author’s immense debt to 
a single source. In one instance, however, the author suddenly and 
surprisingly asserts himself, and indeed actually speaks in the first 
person. After giving Hughes’ account of Spenser’s death and burial 
(which Hughes got from Camden), he announces a discovery. He 
has read what Jonson, in the now famous Conversations, told Drum- 
mond of the spoiling of Kilcolman, of the burning of a child there, 
of the escape of Spenser and his wife, of Spenser’s dying for want 
of bread in King Street, and of his refusal of Essex’s gift of twenty 
pieces because he had no time to spend them. Here for the first time 
Jonson’s account, so questionable in certain respects, finds its way 
into the story of Spenser’s life. Our author fears that Hughes, because 
he did not name his authority, may have depended “only upon 
imagination,’ and hence Jonson’s account of Spenser’s death seems 
to him preferable. His utter misconception of the facts even of 
Jonson’s story are revealed by his footnotes, which state that King 
Street was in Dublin and that Essex at the time was “the general 
of the English army in Ireland”! Moreover, his quoting the Conver- 
sations as found in Drummond’s Works (1711) is faulty: for “want 
of bread” he has “absolute want of bread?’ and for “a little child 
burnt” (presumably not Spenser’s) he has “a little child of his burnt” 

The latter half of the life is mainly given over to quoted comments 
on Spenser’s works, from Addison, Sir William Temple, Thomas 
Rymer, Dryden, and Hughes, the observations of the last four being 
apparently lifted bodily from a long footnote in the life of Spenser 
in A General Dictionary (IX, 333-34). Yet here, as in the account 
of the life, the personal note is unexpectedly and ¢learly sounded 
once, in the following sentence (I, 99): 


Cowley owns that he derived inspiration from him; and I have heard 
the celebrated Mr. James Thomson, the author of the Seasons, and 
justly esteemed one of our best descriptive poets, say, that he formed 
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himself upon Spenser; and how closely he pursued the model, and how 
nobly he has imitated him, whoever reads his Castle of Indolence with 
taste, will readily confess. 


Professor Wurtsbaugh is well justified in making no mention of 
Cibber or Shiels in her Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship. 
I have chosen to consider this life briefly as an example of the inep- 
titude and low standards that were at least occasionally tolerated 
even during this century of great progress in biography. 

In 1758 two editions of The Faerie Queene appeared, one edited 
by John Upton, the other by Ralph Church, and each accompanied 
by a new life. The life in Church’s edition was by a friend whose 
name Church was not at liberty to tell. Professor Wurtsbaugh be- 
lieves he was the antiquary William Oldys because of the similarity 
of style and method between this life and an anonymous life of 
Drayton admittedly his.** It is manifestly the work of an intelligent, 
scholarly writer of antiquarian tastes and independent judgment, 
who went as a matter of course to the best of the earlier lives and 
to other possible sources. He refers several times to Hughes and 
Birch and twice to Ball. Though content to quote Fenton on the dates 
of Spenser’s matriculation and graduation and Birch on the environs 
of Kilcolman instead of turning to their sources, he visited Spenser’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey (finding it decayed in places to 
the extent of looking like “a honeycomb”), and borrowed Stone’s 
diary from James Paine the architect, who then owned it, to verify 
Stone’s statements about the monument. He also hoped for light 
from “the papers and memorials of the funerals in Westminster 
Abbey;’ but found them extant for only seventy years. He read the 
Sidney papers for possible light on the relationship between Sir 
Philip, Grey, and Spenser; and he quoted accurately Jonson’s state- 
ment about Spenser in the Conversations, valuing it as by a con- 
temporary who was probably “curious enough to learn and attest 
these circumstances.’ In Sir James Ware he placed so much faith 


17That this friend was Oldys appears to me doubtful. Oldys in his life of Drayton 
seems far more inclined to literary criticism. Moreover, Oldys, in his life of Raleigh, 
treats Raleigh’s relations with ioe (the Kilcolman visit and the subsequent 
trip to England) so differently and so much more satisfactorily than they are treated 
here that it is hard for me to think of the same man as responsible for both accounts. 
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as to feel obliged to accept his statement about the loss of the last 
six books of The Faerie Queene. This loss he thinks accounted in 
part for the tragedy of Spenser’s last days. In support of his belief 
in Spenser’s miserable end, he quotes, in addition to Jonson, passages 
in The Return from Parnassus and Fletcher’s The Purple Island. 
Surprising is his failure to mention Bryskett’s account of Spenser’s 
literary circle in Dublin, which he must have read in Birch. Indeed 
he leaves Spenser’s highly important years in and near Dublin virtu- 
ally a blank. 

In two respects this life represents an advance over its predeces- 
sors, In the first place, its author concerns himself at length with 
Spenser’s human relationships. He has much to say of the Spencer 
sisters, whose patronage was so significant. Rosalind, he cautiously 
conjectures, might be a Rose Lynde, of Kent, an early instance of 
the almost countless guesses the mysterious maiden was destined 
to inspire. Spenser’s courtship of Elizabeth Boyle he studies with 
care, even attempting to describe her from references in the Amoretti 
and Epithalamion; and he is the first to note that Spenser introduced 
her into The Faerie Queene (VI, x). His recognition that Spenser’s 
dedication of the Fowre Hymnes to Marie Countess of Warwick 
is an error for Anne indicates his careful scrutiny of Spenser’s circle. 
In the second place, he inspects all the poems for their biographical 
significance, dealing with them chronologically and making their 
treatment a part of the life story. A weakness is his failure to recog- 
nize the likelihood of Spenser’s revising earlier work, which leads 
him to false conclusions in respect to Mother Hubberds Tale, Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe, and the first two hymns. All in all, this 
is a life that wins respect. It adds a little, in an honest, independent, 
yet modest way, to the picture that eighteenth-century curiosity and 
common sense were gradually piecing together. 

John Upton, whose edition of The Faerie Queene was issued, like 
Church’s, in 1758, is characterized by Professor Wurtsbaugh as 
“easily the greatest of the eighteenth-century editots:’ His rearing 
in a home of unusual culture and his thorough knowledge of the 
classics and of Shakespeare fitted him well for his task. The detailed 
description of his edition by Professor Wurtsbaugh brings home 
to one clearly what an immense amount of solid pioneer work he 
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did in interpreting Spenser’s historical allegory and in pointing out 
his multitudinous sources. But as a biographer of Spenser, Upton 
is disappointing. His account of the life, which is a part of his Preface, 
lacks artistry, being largely a patchwork, with long quotations from 
previous biographies, and it contains little that can be considered 
new or illuminating. 

He begins by quoting in full, from the 1679 folio, the oft-repeated 
tale of Sidney’s being won to Spenser by the Despair episode. This 
tale he regards as chronologically impossible and a good example 
of the “ill-timed stories handed down to us:’ Its worth as an illustra- 
tion of misguided invention scarcely seems to justify his retelling it 
at such length. Then, after a few comments of his own, he quotes 
the whole of Fuller’s very inadequate sketch of Spenser’s life. A 
third of Fuller’s account is concerned with the well-known anecdote 
involving Burghley’s horror at the thought of giving Spenser £ 100 
for a song. This, thinks Upton, “does not carry with it any incon- 
sistencies of time or place.’ Next he quotes the entire account of 
Spenser in Camden’s history of Elizabeth; and only after these long 
extracts does he present his own eight- or nine-page account of 
Spenser’s life, which naturally involves considerable repetition. As a 
footnote he quotes the whole of the long note on Spenser by Fenton. 

Upton’s defects as a biographer appear in his tendency to make 
assertions that cannot be proved, such as the statement that Harvey 
introduced Spenser to Sidney and that Sidney introduced him to 
Leicester (if only we knew how these contacts did come about!), 
that he often visited at Penshurst in Kent, and that Leicester sent 
Spenser to France. Rosalind lingers oddly in Upton’s mind when 
he assumes that Spenser was inveighing against her lover Menalcas 
in Sonnet LXXXVI of the Amoretti, beginning “Venemous toung”; 
less oddly perhaps when he thinks he sees “her plainly characterized 
in Mirabella’? Decidedly surprising, in view of his keen analysis of 
the historical allegory of The Faerie Queene, is this statement: 
“There is nothing said in the Ruins of Time, nor in the Tears of the 
Muses; nor even in Mother Hubbard’s Tale, that the Lord Treasurer 
could apply to himself? 

To be commended are Upton’s introductory observations on the 
value of a life for the illuminating of an author’s works, a truth still 
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sometimes overlooked in the case of Spenser, and his introduction 
of Spenser’s tender lines on “my mother Cambridge” from The 
Faerie Queene, testimony, as Upton says, of the “filial piety” with 
which he remembers his alma mater. Of interest is his conjecture that 
Spenser may have gone into the North after his Cambridge days 
“as a tutor to some young gentlemen” (later scholars have suggested 
as tutor to Rosalind). Upton’s final remark before passing on to 
criticism of The Faerie Queene is a wholesome antidote to certain 
unfounded assertions about Spenser’s miserable end: “... how far 
his disappointments contributed to his death, or of what distemper 
he died, I have no histories to direct me to make any conjectures.’ 

The life by Upton, we must conclude, was not very carefully 
considered work. It suggests something which was quickly thrown 
together and for which he had little heart. Editing and biographical 
writing demand different gifts—his true forte was evidently editing. 

The final life awaiting our consideration appeared in Volume VI 
of the Biographia Britannica in 1763. This most important biograph- 
ical dictionary up to this time** was frankly modeled on the great 
French historical and critical dictionary of Pierre Bayle. According 
to Bayle’s plan, the life was narrated concisely on the upper part of 
the page, while the lower part was occupied by voluminous foot- 
notes and the margins by full references. A translation and enlarge- 
ment of Bayle had appeared during the years 1734-41. In this work 
a life of Spenser had been included, but an examination of it reveals 
that it is scarcely more than an abridgment and rearrangement of 
that by Hughes (whole pages of Hughes being reduced to the status 
of footnotes), though a section commenting critically on Spenser's 
writings was freshly compiled. The life in Biographia Britannica 
is an original and much more ambitious production. 

Biographia Britannica is a forerunner of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography and the Dictionary of American Biography. There 
was the same grand scope and a similar determination to be thorough 
and dependable. But physically they seem very different because of 
the method in Biographia Britannica of putting the qualification and 
elaboration of nearly every statement into footnotes. While the life 


18Cf, Mark Longaker, English Biography in the Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia, 
1931), p. 268. 
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of Spenser occupies almost twelve large folio pages, seven or eight 
times as much material is in the footnotes as in the text, which runs 
to only about eighteen hundred words. William Oldys was the most 
important editor of Biographia Britannica and may have had a hand in 
Spenser’s life, but this is not one of the lives acknowledged to be his. 

One might imagine that the lives in such an extensive work would 
in most cases be little more than composites of previous lives. But 
such is not the case with Spenser’s, for some independence of treat- 
ment is clearly apparent. For instance, the likelihood that Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe was revised before publication is sug- 
gested, and a long and very significant passage from the View is here 
first quoted to illustrate Spenser’s warm feeling for Lord Grey. Yet 
one will be disappointed if he counts on its being, on the whole, 
more dependable than previous lives. Some errors are natural and 
indeed almost inevitable. Only as a result of recent researches has 
it become clear that Spenser went to Bromley as Bishop Young’s 
secretary when he left the North and that the Southern Shepherd 
of the Calender was Young, not Sidney; that Spenser acquired his 
grant of Kilcolman from the undertaker Andrew Reade, not as a 
reward from the Queen; that no child of his seems to have perished 
in the burning of Kilcolman; and that he could not have died literally 
“in want of bread:’ Incorrect treatment of such matters is not sur- 
prising, but unfortunately the authors of this life go out of their 
way to introduce some almost perversely erroneous statements. Why 
make the wholly unsupported assertion that Spenser returned to 
England when Grey was recalled in 1582, or that Spenser’s wife 
accompanied him on his final return to England in 1598? 

Professor Stauffer has commented on the tendency of the Biogra- 
phia Britannica to lug in irrelevant matter, so that in seeking to 
make it “exhaustive, the editors made it exhausting:”* It does indeed 
seem that Robert Greene’s having died from eating pickled herrings, 
or that Nicholas Stone’s pillars’ being so tapered as to look gouty, 
have little place in a twelve-page life of Spenser. And the introduc- 
tion of such matters seems especially regrettable in view of the omis- 
sion of so important a subject as the Dublin literary conversations 


recorded by Bryskett. 
19Op. cit., p. 249. 
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Oldys in his Preface in Biographia Britannica announced high 
ideals for the great work—a devotion to truth, an orderly arrange- 
ment, care in respect to dates, and “obedience to the laws which 
reason, and the practice of the best authors have established, in 
reference to this kind of writing:’ In some degree the editors have 
attained these ideals in their life of Spenser, but their results cannot 
be considered, on the whole, as good as the accomplishments of 
Birch or of Church’s friend, and the system of mountainous foot- 
notes certainly produces a far less unified, artistic effect than others 
had attained. 

When one considers the eight principal attempts in the eighteenth 
century to narrate Spenser’s life, one perceives a growing sense of 
the obligation of a biographer to weigh evidence, to question unsup- 
ported tradition, to present facts objectively and in orderly sequence, 
and to record sources. Gradually the extremely hazy outlines of 
the seventeenth-century picture were more sharply drawn and to 
some degree filled in. Of the two great sources of information—the 
writings of Spenser and other documentary evidence—the former 
was more conscientiously treated. The search for new facts was 
not intense. Nobody took the trouble to verify Fenton’s dates of 
Spenser’s matriculation and graduation or to seek further informa- 
tion at Cambridge; nobody was inspired by Smith’s account of 
Kilcolman to visit Ireland and take a personal look at Spenser’s Irish 
environment; nobody, it seems, made even a feeble attempt to poke 
into the mass of English or Irish state papers. Quite evidently nobody 
took his task very seriously. It was always a side issue, one project 
of many; and perhaps there was no very strong conviction of the 
importance of ferreting out a few facts which, after all, might not 
prove very illuminating. 

New and rich sources, to be sure, were to become far more readily 
available in the following century. It was then that the precious 
state papers were systematically read and catalogued, documents 
which have furnished, in truth, a mine of information, especially 
in regard to Spenser’s activities while in Ireland. Through them 
alone, Spenser’s residing at New Abbey, and his serving thereafter 
as Clerk of the Council of Munster, became known to us. In 1877 
Grosart published the account book showing how the Nowell for- 
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tune was spent, whence comes our sole knowledge that Spenser 
prepared for college at the Merchant Taylors’ School. In 1907 Sir 
Israel Gollancz discovered the inscription in The Traveiler of lerome 
Turler that proved Spenser to have been Bishop Young’s secretary 
in 1578. And in 1931 Mr. Douglas Hamer provided convincing 
proof, through combining various bits of documentary evidence, 
of Spenser’s first marriage. To what extent such matters as these 
might have yielded to persistent search in the eighteenth century 
it would be hard to say, but some new details could probably have 
been added 

The defects and limitations of the eighteenth-century lives of 
Spenser should certainly be laid in part to the unavailability of 
documentary sources, but also to a seeming willingness to make 
unqualified assertions without positive proof, and, further, to the 
failure to develop an intense and unfaltering interest in Spenser the 
man as well as in Spenser the poet, a kind of interest so strikingly 
evident during the past fifty years. Moreover, thirty-seven years 
intervened between the last life of Spenser and the end of the cen- 
tury; and the really great achievements of the century in biography 
were destined for these later years. Johnson’s lives did not appear 
till 1779-81 and Boswell’s life of Johnson not till 1791. If the lives 
we have been examining seem disappointingly inadequate, we should 
remember that the influence of the greatest masters of eighteenth- 
century biography was still to be felt. 








John Wesley’s Use of George Herbert 


By Exste A. Leacu 


OHN WESLEY’S appreciation of George Herbert, the metaphysical 

poet, has already been demonstrated.’ Not only did Wesley refer 
to Herbert in his Journal and quote him in his Letters, but he adapted 
some forty-nine of Herbert’s poems for the early collections of 
hymns he made for the Methodists. The Wesleys’ first hymn book, 
A Collection of Psalms and Hymns (Charles-Town, 1737), contains 
six poems from The Temple as rewritten by John Wesley; the second, 
anonymously published, Collection of Psalms and Hymns (London, 
1738), offers reworkings of six more poems by Herbert. But this 
rather tentative use of Herbert is far exceeded in the Hymns and 
Sacred Poems (London, 1739), for which John Wesley furnished 
forty-two poems from The Temple, including all six of the 1737 
poems and four of the six poems of the 1738 edition. Though it has 
no other Temple poems, the 1740 edition of Hymns and Sacred 
Poems adds “Businesse” to the total Wesley-Herbert canon. “Sub- 
mission,’ which had appeared in the 1738 but not in the 1739 anthol- 
ogy of hymns, is offered again in A Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
(1741). Finally, John Wesley’s A Collection of Moral and Sacred 
Poems From the most Celebrated English Authors (Bristol, 1744) 
embraces, together with sections from Nosce Teipsum and Paradise 
Lost, Herbert’s “The Church-porch” and “Providence;’ unchanged 
by Wesley, but with some stanzas omitted, and “Life” and “Rose; 
rewritten as “Anacreonticks:” 


1Francis E. Hutchinson, “John Wesley and George Herbert? London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review, CLXI (1936), 439-55. Canon Hutchinson also mentions 
Wesley’s use of Herbert in his edition of Herbert’s Works (Oxford, 1941), xlvi-xlvii. 

*Hutchinson, “John Wesley and George Herbert? pp. 445-47. I have been able 
to examine all of the various editions, or reprints of them, except the one printed 
in Charleston, 1737; however, all six versions of Herbert therein are included in 
the 1739 Hymns and Sacred Poems. For the 1738, 1739, and 1741 collections I have 
relied upon The Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley, collected by G. Osborn 
(London, 1868, 1869), Vols. I, II. Though not attributed to Herbert as most of 
Wesley’s alterations are, the Temple poems in the 1738 volume are: “The Elixir” 
(titled “A single Eye” by Wesley), “The Thanksgivingy “Repentance; “Submis- 
sion, “Home? and “Sighs and Grones” (titled “A Sinner’s Sighs”). Hutchinson 
says, p. 439, that Wesley adapted forty-seven poems from Herbert; his addition is 
faulty, for the total is forty-nine. 
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That Wesley was obliged to change Herbert’s poems in order to 
use them as hymns for congregational singing is recognized by Canon 
Hutchinson, who notes in some detail how Wesley fits Herbert’s 
variety of intricate metrical schemes into the conventional hymn 
meters and remarks upon the necessity for Wesley’s clarification or 
removal of the obscurities in The Temple. He also draws attention 
to Wesley's s “refinement” of metaphysical conceits and homely dic- 
tion in accordance with neo-classical standards. And he does com- 
ment on the anomaly of Wesley’s seeking out the subjective lyrics 
of Herbert to print them side by side with Watts’ objective hymns, 
and his choosing the more personal of Herbert’s lyrics even, rather 
than his hymns of praise (like “Antiphon”). Beyond this, however, 
Hutchinson does not speculate about Herbert’s appeal for Wesley. 
It will be my purpose to suggest some reasons for Wesley’s fondness 
for Herbert in spite of neo-classical hostility to the metaphysical 
poets and, in addition, to analyze in more detail than did Hutchinson 
the nature of the changes Wesley made in the Teriple poems. 


I 


In investigating possible explanations for the appearance of re- 
vamped metaphysical lyrics—lyrics which demanded considerable 
revision to be acceptable to neo-classical taste as well as to the vocal 
cords of the congregation—in the same volumes with the Psalms, 
Moravian hymns, Watts’ effusions, and Wesleyan novelties, chiefly 
occasional, several alternatives may be dismissed at the start. Cer- 
tainly Wesley did not choose the particular lyric poems he did from 
Herbert’s work because he found them clustered together in The 
Temple.* Nor did he choose poems in The Temple because their 


8The 1741 Collection of Psalms and Hymns includes not only “A Prayer for the 
Light of Life? but also “An Hymn for the Georgia Orphans; and “A Prayer for 
One That is Lunatic and Sore Vexed? 

4Although there may be short sequences in The Temple of perme favored by 
Wesley (“The Thanksgiving; p. 35; “The Reprisal? B. 36; “ aa. P- 373 
“The Sinner) p. 38, are printed on PP: 27-29, 61-62 of Poetical Works, 1; “Miseriey 
p- 100; “Jordan” II, Pp: 102; “Prayer” Il, p. 103, are rinted PP: 59-61, 107, 124-25), 
nearly all of the 42 items in the most extensive single rs ay the 1739 volume, 
are scattered widely throughout The Temple (from pp. 35 to 186). Even the. six 
poems from Herbert in the 1738 Collection are considerably dispersed in The 
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meter was easily accommodated to hymn singing; as Hutchinson 
points out, only two (“The Elixir” and “Submission” of the forty- 
nine Temple poems Wesley used are in conventional hymn meters.* 
Yet three Temple poems of which Wesley did not avail himself are 
in hymn meter: “The Quip,’ “The Quidditie” and the second part 
of “Easter” are all in Long Measure (8 8 8 8). Clearly consideration 
of meter did not influence Wesley, who was obliged to revise thor- 
oughly in order to render The Temple suitable for congregational 
singing. Nor did Wesley choose poems on the basis of their technical 
conformity to the literary taste of the eighteenth century, because, 
as I shall show, most of the lyrics he used are distinguished, in their 
pristine form at least, by metaphysical images, complex structure, 
and humble diction. 

But the subject matter of these poems affords a clue to the reasons 
why Wesley did borrow particular poems. For Herbert in the seven- 
teenth century was faced with many of the same religious issues that 
confronted Wesley later; what is more significant, he responded to 
them in much the same way. One of these controversial issues was 
the question of the emphasis to be given to the institutional as opposed 
to the charismatic functions of Christianity. After the Reformation 
had swept aside the authority and forms of the Roman Church, the 
authority and forms of the Anglican or other established churches 
developed in their place. Against the growing formality of ortho- 
doxy, the Puritans especially stressed their primary interest in the 
inner life of the individual Christian. Continuing one strand of medi- 
eval tradition (and paralleling contemporary continental Catholic 
developments),° the Puritan focused on his particular religious ex- 
perience, rather than on membership in the community of fellow 





Temple (pp. 35, 48, 83, 95, 107, 184). Wesley, then, did not open The Temple at 
a given page and proceed to jot down for future revision the poems he found 
there and in succeeding pages. 

As far as I know, there is no evidence as to which edition of The Temple Wesley 
used. But since the selection and order of the poems is identical in all seventeenth- 
century editions, it little matters which one was available to Wesley. For the sake 
of convenience, I have referred to the Hutchinson edition of Herbert throughout. 


“John Wesley and George Herbert; p. 449. “The Elixir” is in Short Measure 
(6 6 8 6); “Submission” in Common (8 6 8 6). 


*Reginald A. Knox, Enthusiasm (New York, 1950). 
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believers. Instead of participation in the rites and forms of the insti- 
tutional church, he emphasized daily struggle against temptation in 
the fight for salvation, as recorded in his diary. While Herbert 
revered and celebrated the institutions of his church as a devout 
Anglican, he reflected significantly this almost antithetical religious 
tendency in the seventeenth century. He too would make a daily 
tally for God, as his precepts indicate: 


Summe up at night, what thou hast done by day; 
And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 
Dresse and undresse thy soul: mark the decay 
And growth of it: if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then winde up both; since we shall be 
Most surely judg’d, make thy accounts agree. 
(“The Church-porchy’ st. 76) 


This is spiritual bookkeeping just as much as Bunyan’s works of 
introspection. And the bulk of Herbert’s poetry is turned toward 
his inner spiritual life and his relationship with God. 

The other great religious poets of the seventeenth century were 
concerned in different ways with the relationship of the individual 
to God, and the concern with the inner life continued in such diver- 
gent groups as the Cambridge Platonists and the Quakers, but toward 
the end of the century the reaction against the preoccupation with 
religion, which had marked the Civil War period, solidified English 
Protestantism into comparative rigidity again. Institutionalism was 
triumphant, accompanied by apparent indifference to the individual 
religious experience, by active antipathy to religious emotion, and 
by the inroads of rationalism. Matthew Bramble’s admonitions to 
Humphry Clinker concerning the latter’s alarming devotion to en- 
thusiasm are characteristic expressions of this dominant attitude: 


What you imagine to be the new light of grace . . . I take to be a deceitful 
vapour, glimmering through a crack in your upper storey; in a word, 
Mr. Clinker, I will have no light in my family but what'pays the King’s 
taxes, unless it be the light of reason, which you don’t pretend to follow. 


Humphry answers in the fashion of the fervent believer of every 
age, “Ah, sir! ...the light of reason is no more, in comparison to 
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the light I mean, than a farthing candle to the sun at noon” But his 
master is given the last word: “Very true... the one will serve to 
show you your way, and the other to dazzle and confound your 
weak brain?”’ 

In the spiritual vacuum of the eighteenth century, Wesley’s brand 
of enthusiasm represents an attempt to satisfy strong religious needs, 
Wesley returns to that celebration of the inner life which is so im- 
portant for Herbert and other metaphysical poets. For Wesley and 
the congregation of like-minded souls for whom he intended his 
Collections, Herbert provides the personal cry, the appeal of the 
anguished heart to God. He satisfies a need characteristic of the 
Methodist movement, which most contemporary English hymn- 
writers would not or could not do. Of course, the other metaphysical 
poets also might have appealed to Wesley, but Herbert’s approach 
is closer to Wesley than that of the other poets. Donne must have 
seemed alien for reasons I shall presently examine; Crashaw, seeking 
an ecstatic union with God, has a mystical orientation lacking to 
both Herbert and Wesley; Vaughan looks for God in His creation, 
in nature, a search which would not ordinarily appeal much to a 
man like Wesley with neo-classic literary tastes. In Herbert, Wesley 
finds a kindred sense of the paramount importance of the struggle 
within each breast, the struggle during which the spectator, God, 
is called upon to be a more active participant. In the words of one 
of Herbert’s lyrics, characteristically titled “Complaining which 
Wesley reworked slightly, 


Thou, Lord, my power and wisdom art; 
O, do not then reject my heart! 

Thy clay that weeps, Thy dust I am 
That calls; O, put me not to shame!® 


Many of Herbert’s lyrics express his dejection in the face of 
affliction and temptation, and many of these lyrics are acceptable 
to Wesley. At least eighteen used by Wesley bewail material or 


Tobias Smollett, The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, in Works, ed. George 
Saintsbury (London, [1928]), XI, 180-81. 
8Poetical Works, I, 63, st. 1; Wesley follows Herbert closely here, only re-arrang- 
ing the phrases to fit his meter. 
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spiritual desolation, or both.° Thus Wesley joins Herbert in ex- 
claiming, “O rack me not to such a vast extent” (““Temper” I), and 
“Whither, O, whither art thou fled, My Lord, my Love?” (“The 
Search”). If it is true that “from the moment of conversion the 
Methodist was set at war with ‘inbred sin, ”*° Wesley would natu- 
rally turn to a poet who recorded some skirmishes of that war. Far 
different from Herbert in most respects, the German hymnologists 
represented in Hymns and Sacred Poems must have been chosen by 
Wesley for the same reason, as the titles of their verses indicate— 
“Spiritual Slumber;’ “In Affliction or Pain; “The Believer’s Sup- 
port.”* 

Another relevant area of disagreement in seventeenth-century 
theology and religious literature, and one related to the first, is the 
matter of eschatological or soteriological emphasis. Calvinism, as 
well as other Augustinian strains in more traditional belief, stressed 
God’s justice rather than His mercy as made manifest in man’s salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. But Arminianism, emergent at the end of 
the sixteenth century, stressed the humane and tender side of God, 
especially His love and mercy. Archbishop Laud, under whose aegis 
Herbert became a divine, was the most energetic promulgator of 
Arminian doctrine in the Church of England; but with the com- 
parative religious apathy of the Restoration and the influence of 
rationalism, Arminianism became rather a negation of Calvinism, 
concerned more with the example of Christ the human being than 
with His Atonement.” As the starved spiritual emotions were recog- 
nized again by Wesley, this concomitant emphasis upon God’s mercy 
became fundamental. One branch of Methodism, that represented 
by Whitefield, was to turn to Calvinism, but Wesley joined enthusi- 


®In the order of their appearance in the 1739 Hymns and Sacred Poems: “Employ- 
ment? “Affliction” I, “Frailtie? “The Collar? “Grace? “Affliction” III, “The 
Flower? “A Parodie” (“Desertion” is Wesley’s title), “The Temper” I & II, “Bitter- 
sweet; “The Sinner? “Repentance? “Complaining? “Home; “Longing? and “The 
Search? and “Submission” in the 1738 and 1741 collections. ’ 

10George G. Findlay, “Methodism: II. Doctrine? Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1926), VIII, 611. 


11Poetical Works, I, 12, 129, 137. Hutchinson, “John Wesley and George Herbert? 


p: 448, points out that Charles Wesley developed the hymn of experience; surely 
these Herbert lyrics anticipate this movement. 


12Frederic Platt, “Arminianism? Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 811. 
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asm and Arminianism. In this respect too Herbert’s appeal for Wes- 
ley is clear. Unlike many religious poets—Donne, for example— 
Herbert does not center his lamentations around the fear of death, 
the uncertainty of his salvation, or the terrors of Judgment. In fact, 
in several poems, Herbert (and Wesley follows him here) pleads with 
God to deny the supremacy of His awful justice. “Discipline” 
beseeches God to throw away His rod of justice and act only in His 
merciful capacities, and “Sighs and Grones” (“A Sinner’s Sighs”) 
similarly begs that God will turn His loving, rather than His aveng- 
ing, face upon the sinner. Here it is clearly suggested that the con- 
ception of God as pre-eminently Love is truer than the conception 
of God as Vengeance; “Thou art both Judge and Saviour? the poet 
pleads, but chooses to stress God’s love, proven by His atonement. 

Negatively, Arminianism rejects the phobia of death and judg- 
ment which plagued Donne. Positively, it looked to God as the 
loving and merciful refuge for the soul. Here also Herbert is in 
agreement. Most of the laments by Herbert expressing the soul’s 
cry to God out of the anguish of spiritual struggle end with an 
affirmative note, as the soul responds to the voice of the Lord (“The 
Collar”), as it realizes that the withered flower will live always in 
the eternal garden (“The Flower”), as it recognizes God’s face in 
desolation (“A Parodie”). No matter what stop the soul may make 
in its flight, 

Thy power and love, my love and trust 


Make one place ev'ry where. 
(“The Temper” I, Il. 27-28) 


The poet looks always to the presence of God’s love as the immediate 
and ultimate answer to his troubled soul. Disturbed by the accidents 
of life or the frailities of his soul which cause him to lose sight of 
God temporarily or to fret under His care, he finds his answer, 
whether explicit or implicit in the individual poem, in the efficacy 
of God’s love. 

Others of The Temple lyrics used by Wesley which are concerned 
with the present relationship of each soul to a living God are 
not necessarily centered upon the poet’s miseries. For example, “The 
Method” explores the possible reasons why God, though He is love, 
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sometimes does not answer man’s prayers; upon revelation of sins 
committed, the poet affirms that God will forgive generously and 
grant the requests of prayer if His pardon is asked first. “Prayer” 
II also celebrates the power of prayer because of the agency of 
divine love, specifically revealed by Christ. But it is in “The Glance” 
that we find a description of the first, all-important intimation within 
the soul of God’s love, the conviction at last that Christ extends 
His salvation to him. In terms of the poem, Christ’s love is felt as 
a glance shot from His eyes into the soul of man, a look which heals 
the soul, renders it impervious to all the ills of mortal life, and 
anticipates the joys of eternity. If a glance from Christ has wrought 
this in us, the poet asks, 


What wondrous transports shall we know 
When glorying in Thy full-eyed love! 


When Thou shalt look us out of pain, 
And raise us to Thy blissful sight. . . . 


How close this seems to Wesley’s own experience of conversion, as 
recorded in his Journal, where he tells us that at a quarter to nine 
on the night of May 24, 1738, his heart was warmed and he was 
given an assurance that Christ had truly saved him.** As for Herbert, 
he tells us in this poem that the “sweet originall joy” of this experi- 
ence stayed to comfort him always, despite a multitude of mundane 
trials. In the language of another Wesleyan adaptation of Herbert, 
“Matins,’ God had wooed and won his heart. 

Undoubtedly the central tenet of Arminianism, and of Wesleyan 
Methodism, based on this view of a loving God, is the belief in the 
free gift of God’s grace to all men, through the Atonement by 
Christ, enabling them to be saved if they will. Many of The Temple 
poems used by Wesley are straightforward expressions of Herbert’s 
belief in a God of abounding mercy; Herbert fervently praises God, 
though still his point of departure is his personal experience. “Grate- 
fulness” applauds God’s bountiful patience with man, maintaining 
that God should grant him one more indulgence, a heart which will 


18T he Journal of John Wesley, ed. Nehemiah Curnock (London, 1938), I, 475-76. 


Wesley’s version is quoted here (Poetical Works, I, 103, sts. 5, 6). 
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properly appreciate His goodness. Two of Wesley’s changes to the 
poem, intended, partly at least, to remedy the meter, make more 
explicit the poet’s attitude: Herbert’s “This notwithstanding, thou 
wentst on” (I. 17) becomes “Yet Thy unwearied love went on”; 
and Herbert’s qualification, “Not thankfull, when it pleaseth me; 
As if thy blessings had spare dayes” (Il. 29-30) is made the positive, 
“Hear then, and thankfulness impart Continual as Thy grace’ Her- 
bert begins “Grace” (and Wesley follows him closely in this and 
other particulars of the poem) with a personal statement of his need 
for grace, but besides being a petition for grace, the poem is implic- 
itly a statement of the pervasiveness of God’s tender love. Even the 
most degraded specimens of sensuality are the objects of Christ’s 
concern in “The Invitation; for the title refers to the Eucharist, to 
which all are welcome.** “Come hither all” is the rallying cry, and 
the poet, in Wesley’s words, explains: 
True Love is here; whose dying breath 


Gave life to us; who tasted death, 
And, tasting once, no more can die.*® 


These lines introduce the agency of God’s grace, Christ’s Atone- 
ment, so important for Arminianism. This burden, Christ’s sacrifice 
that God might forgive men, is echoed in “The Dialogue?’ where 
Christ proves His love for man by pointing to His suffering, and 
at the end of “ ‘Grieve Not the Holy Spirit,” where the poet en- 
forces his repentance by avowing that Christ “makes good My want 
of tears, with store of blood:’ Christ’s death as the occasion of man’s 
hope is emphasized in “Thanksgiving;’ where the poet wonders how 
best he may repay Christ’s love so generously manifested toward 
him and all mankind. The same theme, that of the supremacy of 
Christ’s love for man over all other religious verities, appears in 
“The Agony,’ where Christ’s love is the answer to the sin which 
forced Him to the suffering of Calvary; the continuity of His love 
which bought mankind out of sin there is represented in Communion, 
as it was in “The Invitation”: 


14The pervasiveness of God’s grace figures also in “Misery; st. 5, and “Longing; 
St. 3. 


15Poetical Works, I, 112; Herbert, Works, ll. 28-30. 
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Love is that liquor most divine, 
God feels as blood, but I as wine. 


Even more explicitly, “The Dawning” assures man that he need not 
be disconsolate, for Christ’s death and resurrection secure his ulti- 
mate happiness. “O, break not from the gracious Hand, Which, as it 
rises, raises thee?’ Grace, Christ’s love, is again the underlying theme. 

Though Herbert’s theological position is presented in The Temple 
in terms of the assurance of the individual soul, it is nonetheless 
congruent with the Arminian belief in the possibility of universal 
redemption. Throughout his work, the poet is consoled or consoles 
others by the conviction that God as Love can lift him up; he is 
not obsessed, on the other hand, with dispensations of God as Justice 
to the elect and damned. 

Thus Herbert, though slighted by the eighteenth century, was 
an inspiration to Wesley as he was to a dedicated group of seven- 
teenth-century poets. Not only did Herbert provide a lyric outburst 
in revelation of a spiritual state which was for the most part alien 
to the eighteenth century, but he also furnished certain ideas and 
themes which were not current in the verse productions of Lati- 
tudinarians or Calvinists. Both the personal revelation and the 
Arminian themes would particularly appeal to Wesley, for they 
suited the evangelical fervor and the theology of Methodism. Cer- 
tainly, nearly all of the forty-nine poems chosen from The Temple 
by Wesley illustrate the similarities between Herbert’s religious 
attitudes and Wesley’s.*® 

Even the Temple poems Wesley did not use help to verify these 
conclusions. To be sure, several of those slighted might well have 
been adapted too, since they deal with the same situations and themes 
as the ones noted above. For example, “Justice” II notes the 
triumph of Christ’s loving promises over the justice of the Old 
Testament, and the other “Affliction” poems might have been as 
suitable as the first and third, which were revamped by Wesley. 

16Wesley in his Letters quotes from Herbert seven times. Six of these seven quota- 
tions are from poems he adapted himself; and in only two instances does he quote 
the lines exactly as Herbert wrote them. At least Wesley was consistent in his 
choices, which seems to indicate strong intellectual and emotional reasons for those 


choices. (The Letters, ed. John Telford [London, 1931], I, 65, 169; II, 205; III, 45; 
VII, 163, 170; I, 42n.) These letters range in date from 1727 to 1783. 
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But nearly all the neglected poems differ in certain well-defined 
characteristics from those chosen by Wesley, and we can understand 
why he passed them over. Certain of the poems are dominated by 
what must have seemed stylistic peculiarities to Wesley; a number 
of them depend upon a play on words or artful arrangements of 
rhyming words or ingenious repetition of lines or phrases, and many 
of them are primarily allegorical or emblematic in method.’ The 
shape poems are passed over too. Obviously, these seventeenth-cen- 
tury tricks would be unacceptable to Wesley. Just as unsatisfactory 
were the subjects of many of Herbert’s poems. As Hutchinson 
points out, Wesley neglected Herbert’s hymns of praise, in prefer- 
ence for his personal lyrics,’* and consistently Wesley eschewed 
those poems celebrating church feasts and occasions (“Lent;’ 
“Christmas,” “Trinitie Sunday,’ “To all Angels and Saints,’ and 
others). Herbert was concerned with the institutional, as well as 
the personal, approach to Christianity; Wesley was not. Further, 
Wesley could hardly consider inclusion of “Church-rents and 
schismes” or “‘Divinitie;’ which also denounces the parting of Christ’s 
seamless coat. Nor were the partisan outbursts of “The Jews” or 
“The British Church” germane to his purpose. Besides the institu- 
tional, Herbert responded to the physical aspects of the church— 
witness “The Church-floore;’ ““The Windows;’ and others of the 
cluster of poems using the properties of the edifice as their point 
of departure. Again Wesley’s preoccupation with the relationship 
of the individual soul to God eliminated this kind of religious verse, 
together with those poems by Herbert which are primarily didactic, 
pointing out ethical precepts (“Avarice;’ “Constancie;’ “Humilitie? 
et al.).*° Herbert’s “Love” I & II, “Jordan” I, and a few others, 
are statements of his belief that true love, spiritual love, is the only 


1Jesu? “Anagram of the Virgin Marie”; “Paradise? “The Water-course”; “Sinnes 
round; “A Wreath”; “The World? “The Familie? “The Pilgrimage? “The Pulley? 
Rosemary Freeman, English Emblem Books (London, 1948), comments on the 
allegorical quality of “Peace” (pp. 158-59), the marked emblematic nature of “Love 
unknown” (pp. 164 ff.), and the emblematic personifications of “The Quip” (p. 171). 


18“John Wesley and George Herbert? p. 449. 


1°Wesley includes “The Church-porch” and “Providence” in his A Collection 
of Moral and Sacred Poems, but the specimens in that volume were not intended 
for singing and hence could be both moral and lengthy, if necessary. 
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proper object of poetry; Wesley is not concerned with the seven- 
teenth-century condemnation of lewd secular verse because it com- 
peted with religious verse. 

Not only were certain areas of religious experience incompatible 
with the purpose of Wesley’s collections, but some of the themes 
of Herbert’s poetry ran counter to Wesley’s theological interests, 
Herbert, in “Judgement” and “Praise” I, repudiates the doctrine 
of merit, saying, “Man is all weaknesse; there is no such thing As 
Prince or King?’ (“Praise” I, ll. 9-10) and finding in Christ, not in 
our own virtues, the only cause for our salvation.” Wesley, though 
he kept Article XI, “Of the Justification of Man,’ in his revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles for the American church, omitted Article 
XV, “Of Christ Alone Without Sin; and cut down Article IX, 
“Of Original or Birth-Sin” to conform to the Wesleyan view of 
entire sanctification, encouraging the Christian to strive for perfec- 
tion.”* His view of sanctification seems to me to be the reason why 
he avoided these two poems of Herbert and why in adapting 
“Miserie” he adds an emphatic “No!” in his manuscript note for 
the line, “The best of men to evil yield’’** Others of Herbert’s poems 
emphasize sin (“Sinne” I and II, “Decay”) or his lachrymose grief 
(“The Storm;’ “Josephs coat;’ “Grief;’ and “The Answer’) too 
much to be palatable to the essentially optimistic Wesley. 

Thus, reinforced by consideration of what Temple poems Wesley 
did mot choose to adapt, a certain pattern emerges from the assort- 
ment of Herbert’s lyrics found in the various Wesleyan compila- 
tions. It is evident that Wesley found in Herbert suitable expressions 
of his personal spiritual orientation, that he appropriated what fitted 
his needs and his attitudes, ignoring differences in literary taste, and 
disregarded those poems by Herbert which bespoke wider or di- 
vergent religious interests, 


20See Hutchinson’s note on “Judgement; Works, pp. 542-43. 

21Findlay, op. cit., pp. 611-12. Knox, op. cit., p. 438, says that Wesley felt he was 
not converted from sin. 

22Poetical Works, I, 59, st. 4. Herbert, Works, ll. 19-20, has, “The best of men, 
turn but thy hand For one poore minute, stumble at a pinne’’ The sense is the same, 
despite Wesley’s revision. “Dialogue? which Wesley also borrowed, proclaims man’s 
unworthiness, redeemable only through Christ, but it is apparently a conversation 
between Christ and the soul before conversion. 
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The nature and purpose of the hymn required that Wesley alter 
Herbert’s poems to make them suitable for singing. Thus he regu- 
larized their meter, line, and stanza length; he was also obliged to 
simplify thought and imagery somewhat. One would be unreason- 
able to demand that Wesley retain all the features of Herbert’s verse. 

Indeed, considering the restrictions placed on Wesley’s project 
from the start, I find it remarkable that he sticks to his originals as 
closely as he does in many instances. Even some of Herbert’s daring 
figures are left intact, as at the end of the second stanza of “The 
Agonie,’ where Christ’s suffering is described: 


Sin is that rack, which forces pain 
To hunt its food through every vein.” 


Often when Wesley simplifies for the sake of meter he retains all 
the essentials of Herbert without much sacrifice. Compare the begin- 
ning of Herbert’s “Prayer” II with Wesley’s paraphrase: 


Of what an easie quick accesse, 
My blessed Lord, art thou! how suddenly 
May our requests thine eare invade! 
To shew that state dislikes not easinesse, 
If I but lift mine eyes, my suit is made: 
Thou canst no more not heare, then thou canst die. 
(Il. 1-6) 


1. How swiftly wafted in a sigh, 
Thou God that hear’st the prayer, 
Do our requests invade the sky, 
And pierce Thy bending ear! 


2. My suit is made, my pray’r is o’er, 
If I but lift my eye; 
Thou, Omnipresent, canst no more 
Nor hear, than Thou canst die.** 


23Poetical Works, I, 27. Herbert, Works, ll. 11-12, has: 


Sinne is that presse and vice, which forceth pain 
To hunt his cruell food through ev’ry vein. 


See also “Mans medley? st. 4, p. 58 (Herbert, Works, ll. 19-24). 


_*4Poetical Works, I, 124. See also oe il II, sts. 3 and 4, I, 49, where Wesley’s 
simplification makes Herbert’s meaning clearer. 
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Admittedly, Wesley’s rendering is not as felicitous as Herbert’s, but 
he keeps Herbert’s meaning and he even tries to keep as many of 
Herbert’s phrases as possible, in his revision into Common Measure, 
Often, too, when he has to pad out Herbert’s lines considerably, 
he still holds to the nucleus. “The Invitation” is such a poem. Herbert 
addresses his fellow sinners quite simply: 


Come ye hither All, whose taste 
Is your waste; 
Save your cost, and mend your fare. 
God is here prepar’d and drest, 
And the feast, 
God, in whom all dainties are. 
(Il. 1-6) 


Wesley expands the wording somewhat: 


Come hither all, whose groveling taste 
Inslaves your souls, and lays them waste; 
Save your expense, and mend your cheer: 
Here God Himself’s prepared and dress’d, 
Himself vouchsafes to be your feast, 
In whom alone all dainties are.” 


Despite his verbiage, however, he cleaves to his source. A probable 
reason for Wesley’s fidelity to Herbert in many poems lies in the 
fact that these particular poems are less extreme examples of meta- 
physical art. “Grace;’ “Matins,’ “A Parodie,’ “A true Hymne; 
“Bitter-sweet,’ “Discipline,” “Praise” II, “The Call)’ and others, as 
well as those mentioned above, are more conventional in imagery 
and less complex in thought and expression than most of Herbert’s 
work; they lend themselves to hymnology without too much re- 
vision. 

This becomes more evident when we contrast these hymns with 
the ones which emerged from Wesley’s study considerably refur- 
bished. For most of Herbert’s verse is subject to extensive alteration 
by Wesley, and throughout everything which smacks of the meta- 
physical is toned down to neo-classical taste. Herbert’s characteristic 


25Tbid., st. 1, pp. 111-12. See also “The Flower; p. 45, where one of Herbert's 
stanzas is expanded to two (sts. 4 and 5). 
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tone, diction, imagery, thought pattern, and structure are given an 
eighteenth-century turn. The lively hyperbole of the seventeenth- 
century poet, like 


My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell, 
Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 
Decking the sense, as if it were to sell. 

(“Jordan” II, ll. 4-6) 


becomes tame in Wesley’s hands: 


With studied words each rising thought 
I deck’d, with nicest art, 
And shining metaphors I sought 
To burnish every part. 
(“True Praise;’ st. 2, I, 107) 


The familiar, even low, tone which results from humbling man 
even more than he naturally is in God’s eyes is likewise remedied 
by Wesley. Herbert refers to himself as a “silly flie, That live or die 
According as the weather falls” (“Complaining’’ Il. 8-10), but Wes- 
ley makes him “A feeble, helpless creature,’ who “at Thy pleasure 
live or die?’® 

The difference in tone between religious verse of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is closely related to another area of literary 
contention, the kinds of diction to be employed in various literary 
works. Not only did eighteenth-century poets adhere more strictly 
than the metaphysical poets to the precept of decorum, which re- 
quired the suiting of words to matter, specifically noble language for 
lofty religious subjects,”” but they also eschewed the particular and 
colloquial word in favor of the abstract and the elevated as a general 
principle. Note how the vigorous, everyday language of Herbert’s 


*6Poetical Works, I, 63, st. 2. Stanza 5 of “The Temper” I is omitted altogether 
by Wesley, doubtless because of the familiarity with which Herbert alludes to both 
God and man: 

O let me, when thy roof my soul hath hid, 
O let me roost and nestle there: 
Then of a sinner thou art rid, 
And I of hope and fear 
(Il. 17-20) 


27See Samuel Wesley’s Epistle to a Friend concerning Poetry (1700), intro. E. N. 
Hooker (Los Angeles, Augustan Reprint Society, 1947), p. 5. 
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“Giddinesse” is lifted to a higher, but more pallid, linguistic level 
by Wesley. According to Herbert, fickle man first rushes off to 
war, then would “eat his bread in peace, And snudge in quiet”; 
Wesley says he “Inglorious now dissolves in ease:’** Here the homely 
“snudge” is omitted in a more dignified and general phrase. Every- 
where in Wesley’s adaptation of Herbert, the particular is made 
general and abstract. For example, in “The Elixir” Herbert praises 
the dedication of all man’s activity to God, explaining that, 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgerie divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’action fine. 
(Il. 17-20) 


But Wesley, instead of making the concept of vocation concrete 
as Herbert has done, formulates a general precept: 


If done to’ obey Thy laws, 

Even servile labours shine; 
Hallow’d in toil, if this the cause, 

The meanest work divine. 


(I, 31, st. 5) 


A specific servant with a broom becomes “the meanest work” for 
Wesley. Note that here the meter, line length, and stanzaic pattern 
are exactly the same for Herbert and Wesley; Wesley did not have 
to alter the sense to accommodate his metrical form. The same 
principle works in other poems, as in the first stanza of “Dooms- 
day,’ where Herbert’s resurrected souls, rubbing their eyes and 
jostling each other, are reduced by Wesley to dust being admonished 
by the summoning angel; and in “The Method,’ where in Wesley’s 
hands Herbert’s soul is no longer a cabinet to be ransacked.” 


*8L]. 10-11; Poetical Works, I, 19, st. 3. Note also “Miserie? ll. 43-48, in Poetical 
Works, I, 60, st. 7; “The Search? ll. 13-14, in Poetical Works, I, 68, st. 2. 

291]. 1-6, in Poetical Works, I, 11; ll. 9-12, Poetical Works, I, 42, st. 3. In “Vanitie” 
I, Wesley changes the Chemist’s principles, to whose bedchambers the Chemist 
is admitted before other suitors, to Nature, a single personification (Il. 15-21; 
Poetical Works, I, 16-17, st. 3). Wesley also omits particular allusions: the “Dolphins 
skinne” of “Giddinesse? |. 19, and the “Tarantulas” of “Dooms-day/ 1. 12, find no 
place in Wesley’s version of Herbert’s poems. 
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Closely related to Wesley’s neo-classical distaste for the homely 
and particular is his cautious approach to the metaphysical conceit, 
which is so often dependent upon the homely and the everyday for 
its effect. Indeed, all of the examples cited above involve images; 
the words the poet uses cannot be separated from the broader 
rhetorical considerations. Usually Wesley reworks the more daring 
of Herbert’s images, or omits them altogether. Herbert’s image 
of the sweet and virtuous soul as seasoned timber in a world turned 
to cinders is changed to direct statement by Wesley; the soul 

When nature all in ruins lies, 


When earth and heaven a period find, 
Begins a life that never dies.*° 


In adapting “Grieve Not the Holy Spirit? Wesley omits one 
stanza completely, and on looking at the stanza in the original, one 
is not hard-pressed to see why. Herbert explains the necessity for 
bewailing his sins, grievous to God: 
Oh take thy lute, and tune it to a strain, 
Which may with thee 
All day complain. 
There can be no discord but in ceasing be. 
Marbles can weep; and surely strings 
More bowels have, then such hard things. 


(Il. 19-24) 


The complexity of the musical image, besides the daring allusion 
to the origin of the strings, must have operated against the inclusion 
of the stanza in Wesley’s hymn.”* 

As much as possible, Wesley seeks to avoid or to simplify the 
complexity of thought characteristic of the metaphysical but judged 
by neo-classicism to be obscurity. The seventh stanza of “The 
Search,’ where the poet looks in vain for God, runs: 

Lord, dost thou some new fabrick mould, 
Which favour winnes, 


And keeps thee present, leaving th’old 
Unto their sinnes? 


’ 


30 Vertue} Il. 13-16; Poetical Works, I, 10, st. 4. 


1See Hutchinson’s note, p. 524. Other —— containing metaphysical images 
which Wesley passed over are: “Miserie? Il. 43-48; “The Banquet? Il. 25-30. 
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The poet plaintively inquires whether God is busy making a new 
world and thus is turning His back on the sinful old. This meta- 
physical speculation is omitted by Wesley in his use of the poem. 
More frequently perhaps, he simplifies Herbert’s meaning. Hutchin- 
son has observed that Wesley in his rewriting of Herbert “generall 

interpreted the meaning correctly and, at times, even skilfully:’” 
This is true, but in simplifying Wesley sometimes distorts Herbert’s 
meaning, as a glance at Wesley’s version of “Frailty” will demon- 


strate. The first stanza is a faithful paraphrase, in a different stanza _ 


pattern, of Herbert’s thought that in tranquillity he finds it easy 
to despise worldly vanities as dust. Both versions are in agreement 
too at the beginning of the second stanza: outside his seclusion the 
poet sees the contrast between the simple, sad cohorts of God and 
the fine, brave legions of the World. Then Herbert sums up his 
reaction: 


That which was dust before, doth quickly rise, 
And prick mine eyes. 
(Il. 15-16) 


But Wesley’s expansion by no means parallels Herbert’s thought: 


Lost my resolves, my scorn is past, 
I boast my strength no more; 
A willing slave they bind me fast 
With unresisted power. 
(Works, I, 38) 


Being blinded or confused by what one had once considered base 
is not the same as being a willing slave, unresisting as he is bound; 
the witty reference to the dust of the first stanza is missing too. 
The third stanza presents even more divergence: Herbert begs God 
to prevent this confusion of values, or else the worldly hosts may 
confront the joys attendant upon his union with God and, 


It may a Babe! prove 
Commodious to conquer heav’n and thee 
Planted in me. 


(Il. 22-24) 


82 Works, p. xlvii. 
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The thought compressed in this last stanza and focused in the Babel 
image is reduced to a single plea for rescue by Wesley, and the image 
is changed completely to the captivity-enemy figure of the pre- 
ceding stanza.** 

Wesley’s reduction and sometimes distortion of the complexity 
of Herbert’s verse is related to his violation in some cases of the 
tight structure which is characteristic of the best metaphysical 
poetry. In “The Banquet” Herbert extols, among other features of 
the Eucharist-sacrifice, the sweetness of Christ’s wine: 


Is some starre (fled from the sphere) 
Melted there, 
As we sugar melt in wine? 
(Il. 10-12) 


Without a break in continuity, he passes in the next stanza to the 
sweetness of the bread: 


Or hath sweetnesse in the bread 


Made a head 
To subdue the smell of sinne.... 
(ll. 13-15) 


This finesse is missing in Wesley’s version: in the second stanza he 
surmises that the “immortal wine” must flow from God; in the third 
he turns to the bread which is manna to his soul.** Another alteration 
of the pattern of Herbert’s thought appears in “ ‘Grieve Not the 
Holy Spirit; ” where Wesley reverses the order of two stanzas and 
inevitably reverses the logical order too. In his first stanza, Herbert 
asks God rhetorically whether He is grieved at his sin; in his second 
he affirms that as a consequence of his sins and God’s grief he will 
weep too; in the third stanza he progresses to a renunciation of future 


33Poetical Works, I, 38: 


O, brook not this; let not Thy foes 
Profane Thy hallow’d shrine: 
Thine is my soul, by sacred vows 
Of strictest union Thine! 
Hear then my just, though late request, 
Once more the captive free; 
Renew Thy image in my breast, 
And claim my heart for Thee. 
84]bid., I, 113. 
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mirth. Wesley, however, puts the third stanza before the second, 
upsetting Herbert’s progression of thought.** The structure of Her- 
bert’s verse transcends the limitations of the stanza, but Wesley 
imposes those limitations upon it again. 


In these various ways, then, did Wesley “improve” upon Herbert, 
bringing him up to the neo-classical standard. Basically, in nearly 
every case, he is fussing over the homely, startling metaphysical 
image which contributes to the essential tone of Herbert’s verse, 
which demands colloquial diction, which embodies subtleties of 
thought, and which provides unifying structural strands. But the 
similarities between his religious attitudes and those of Herbert ex- 
plain why he bothered with metaphysical frivolities at all. As a 
writer of religious verse, Wesley presents a paradox which is not 
common in his age. On the literary side he is dedicated to the cor- 
rectness of eighteenth-century critical theory, and yet on the reli- 
gious he is devoted to the emotional fervor of enthusiasm. In his 
adaptation of Herbert he seeks to reconcile the two. 


35]bid., I, 43. 





Notes and Documents 


The Printer and Date of Publication 
of Skelton’s Agaynste a Comely Coystrowne 
and Dyuers Balettys 


T the end of World War I, in extensive buying at the Britwell 

Court sales, Mr. Henry E. Huntington acquired a splendid 
collection of the early editions of John Skelton’s poetry. Among 
these acquisitions were three unique items bound together in a blue 
morocco binding in the following order: Agaynste a Comely 
Coystrowne (STC 22611), Dyuers Balettys (STC 22604), and A 
Replycacion (STC 22609). The first two items, whose printer and 
date of publication are unrecorded, contain Skelton’s early lyrics, 
written while he was at the court of Henry VII (1490-1503). The 
third item is Skelton’s last known poem, written late in 1527 or 
early in 1528. It is directed against certain Cambridge scholars who 
had lapsed into Lutheran heresy and is fulsomely dedicated to 
Cardinal Wolsey; as published, it bears Pynson’s name in its colophon 
and displays his device.’ Although undated, the occasional nature 


1See the Britwell Handlist, published by Bernard Quaritch (London, 1933), Il, 
899. Between pp. 898 and 899 of this volume may be seen reproductions of the 
title-pages of these three quartos, originally in the Heber collection. 


2A description of the quarto follows: 

Title [roman and gothic]: [14-line Latin dedication to Wolsey.] 

{A replycacion agaynst certayne yong | scolers/ abiured of late &c. | ARGV- 
MENTVM. | [3 lines of Latin.] { Cum priuilegio a rege in dulto. | [At right, border 
of birds, flowers and fruit; at bottom, border of flowers and zig-zag diagonal.] 

Colophon: B4: 4 Thus endeth the Replicacyon of Skel. L. &c. | Imprinted by 
Richard Pynson/ printer | to the kyngs most noble grace. | 
Collation: A®B*; Az, A3, B1-3 signed, Bz signed B3. No catchwords or running 
titles. 

Contents: At: title. Arv: text. Bg: colophon. B4v: Pynson’s device (see R. B. 
McKerrow, Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices in England and Scotland, 1485-1640 
{London, 1913], No. 53). 

Note: On Ai and A6 a water mark (Briquet 8762) dating from 1527. 
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of the poem and strong evidence external to it point to 1528 as the 
date when Pynson published it.° 

Agaynste a Comely Coystrowne (hereafter abbreviated as ACC) 
and Dyuers Balettys (hereafter abbreviated as DB), however, pre- 
sent rather difficult problems to the bibliographer. This difficulty 
arises not only from the uniqueness of the two quartos, not only 
from the lack of overt information about their printer and date of 
publication, but also from their inclusion in a modern binding with 
the poem printed by Pynson. Such an inclusion has led hasty bibli- 
ographers to assign all three quartos to Pynson.* My purpose in this 
paper is therefore twofold: to establish through bibliographical 
evidence that ACC and DB were printed by John Rastell, not Rich- 
ard Pynson, and that they were printed in the order ACC-DB some- 
time between 1524 and 1530. 


On the title-page of ACC,° within a frame of type-ornaments, 
appears a woodcut (Hodnett, Fig. 229).° In the upper right-hand 
corner of the woodcut is an inscription, a Latin hexameter line 


8See William Nelson, John Skelton, Laureate (New York, 1939), pp. 212-13 and 
p. 248. He shows that the poem refers to the abjuration of Thomas Bilney and 
Thomas Arthur, December 8, 1527. H. L. R. Edwards, Skelton: The Life and Times 
of an Early Tudor Poet (London, 1949), pp. 247-49, would date the poem as of 
May or June 1528, making it part of Wolsey’s attack (including More’s reply to 
Fish) on heretics. Judging from the occasion and events succeeding it, 1528 would 
seem a logical date. The year 1529 would have to be the terminus ad quem, for in 
that year Skelton died (June 21, 1529), Wolsey fell from favor, and Pynson left 
the scene (his will being dated November 18, 1529, and proved February 18, 1530). 


*The STC gives no dates for ACC and DB; the Huntington catalogue gives them 
the dates 1490-1530 (the entire range of Pynson’s career). Both catalogues assign 
the three quartos to Pynson. 

Skelton scholars, too, are equally in error. Alexander Dyce, ed., The Poetical 
Works of John Skelton (London, 1843), I, xci-xcii, assigns the quartos to Pynson. 
So L. J. Lloyd, John Skelton (Oxford, 1938), p. 29, lan A. Gordon, John Skelton, 
Poet Laureate (Melbourne and London, 1943), p. 27, and Edwards, p. 52. 


5A description of the quarto follows: 


Title: Skelton Laureate agaynste a comely | Coystrowne that curyowshly 
chawntyd And curryshly | cowntred/ And madly in hys Musyskys mokkyshly | 
made/ Agaynste the .ix. Musys of polytyke Poems & | Poettys matryculat. | [Within 
borders of type-pieces, a woodcut, Hodnett, Fig. 229.] 


Collation: Leaves 1-4, unsigned. No catchwords or running titles. 

Contents: Leaf 1": title. 1v: text. Leaf 4¥: statement of privilege. 

Note: On leaves 1 and 4 a watermark (Briquet 8288), shown by Le Clert (Le 
Papier [Paris, 1926], II, 476) to have been first used in 1518. 


6Edward Hodnett, English Woodcuts, 1480-1535 (London, 1935). 
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appropriately adorning the woodcut of a laureled poet. It reads: 
“Arboris omne ge | nus viridi concedi- | te lauro” This inscription 
provides us with a means of ascertaining the earliest possible ‘date 
for the printing of the quarto. It is the last line in Skelton’s own 
brief poem, “Admonet Skeltonis Omnes Arbores;’ which had ap- 
peared at the end of his Garlande of Laurell, printed by Richard 
Faukes in ““The yere of our lorde god .M. CCCCC. xxiii. The .iii. 
day of Octobre:’ Sometime after early October, 1523, then, our 
quarto was published.’ 

But who was its printer? ‘To answer this, we must turn to the 
type-faces used and the woodcut employed. The type is Colonel 
Isaac’s “Textura 93a” with the “diamond” capital “T;’ the lower 
case “‘w” used for the capital, “‘s*,’ “v*)’ “w*#? and a large and small 
capital “I’’* Colonel Isaac’s tables (in his second volume) show that 
only Richard Bankes and John Rastell used this combination. Since 
Rastell printed Bankes’ books in Bankes’ first period of printing 
(1523-28),° and since Bankes did not use this type-face in his second 
period of printing (1539-50? ), it is obvious that Rastell printed this 
quarto. The “diamond T” definitely rules out Pynson, to whom, as 
we have mentioned, previous scholars have attributed the quarto. 


Pynson, in addition to using a plain “T;’ used a slightly larger type 


(Textura 95) in which the normal “w” is Isaac’s “w** occasionally 


7One might here note that the statement of privilege, “Cum priuilegio? appearing 
on leaf 4¥, indicates that the quarto would have to have been printed after 1518. 
As A. W. Reed shows in his Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), p. 178, after this 
date both Pynson and Rastell issue their books under a general privilege, “using 
the phrase cum privilegio a rege indulto or its equivalent’ I shall hereafter refer to 
Reed’s book as ETD. 

8See the section on “John Rastell” preceding Fig. 36 in F. S. Isaac, English and 
Scottish Printing Types, 1501-35, 1508-41 (Oxford, 1930), hereafter referred to as 
Isaac, Types, 1501-35. My measurements were made on the recto of the third leaf 
where the poem “Uppon a Deedmans Hed” offers the only chance for a measure- 
ment over 20 consecutive lines, all other poems in the volume being in seven-line 
Chaucerian stanzas. My measurements were taken from the top of the ascender “I” in 
“lust” (3rd line) to the top of the first “1” in “quell? the 21st line below. My measure- 
ments came out 94 mm. Allowing for error and varying climatic conditions, this 
approximates Colonel Isaac’s 93 mm. The rest of the indices used by Isaac to dis- 
tinguish Rastell’s work may be seen in this sample: the “diamond T” at the beginnin 
of the 8th line, the “s?” in lines 12 and 13, the “v3” in lines 24 and 25, the “w5a” 
in lines 5, 12, 13 and 14, the large capital “I” in lines 4 and 7, and the small capital 

9 


6699 


I’ in 
See the section on “Richard Bankes” preceding Fig. 55 in Isaac, Types, 1501-35. 
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supplanted by the “w’*;’ both easily distinguishable from Rastell’s 


6657507? 

The woodcut adorning the title-page of ACC has been assigned 
to John Rastell by Edward Hodnett.*® Although Hodnett gives no 
documentation to support his assignment, I am led by the following 
evidence to agree that it was Rastell’s. For one thing, the type- 
ornament that forms the top piece to the frame surrounding the 
woodcut is the same as the bottom one used to set off the prologue 
to Gentylnes and Nobylyte (STC 20723), printed by or for John 
Rastell (“‘Johnes rastell me fieri fecit”) sometime between 1526 and 
1530." More importantly, the provenance of the woodcut seems to 
show that it may well have been Rastell’s. In 1542-46, William Mid- 
dleton’” printed Skelton’s Why Come Ye Nat to Courte? (STC 
22615) and Colyn Cloute (STC 22601). On D7 verso of the first and 
D7 recto of the second this very woodcut again appears, in somewhat 
battered condition (about which, more later). New letterpress has 
been inserted so that the inscription in the upper right-hand corner of 
the cut now reads “Skylton poyet” in the first, “Skelton Poet” in 
the second. The wood block had been passed to Middleton by 
Robert Redman.** Redman, in turn, could well have obtained it 


10Hodnett, pp. 56-57. See also his Fig. 229 and his note 2287 (p. 434). Hodnett 
makes no attempt to date the woodcut in ACC but dates the same cut appearing 
in DB as “1525-30?” Neither does he attempt to determine the order in which the 
two were printed. 


Professor W. A. Jackson of the Houghton Library, Harvard University, ve 
kindly loaned me a glossy print of the prologue, in this instance from some Raste. 
fragments described by Ray Nash, “Rastell Fragments at Dartmouth? The Library, 
4th ser. XXIV (1943), 67-73. 


12See The Carl Pforzheimer Library, English Literature 1475-1700, compiled b 
Emma Unger and W. A. Jackson (New York, 1940), III, 973-76 and 969-70. Although 
Middleton’s name does not appear in the colophon, type-faces and ornaments show 
that he is the printer. 


13See R. B. McKerrow, Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices, p. 179, for the passing 
of the printing office from Redman’s widow to Middleton. See also John D. Cowley, 
“The Abridgement of the Statutes 1481?-1551; The Library, 4th ser., XII (1931), 
145 and 148. 

Unger and Jackson, Pforzheimer Library, Ill, 974 n., state that Redman obtained 
the block from Pynson, who had used it in ACC and DB. This statement is obviously 
based on the assumption that ACC and DB were printed by Pynson. 

In a letter to me, Professor Jackson wrote that he had not had an opportunity 
to examine ACC and DB. 





—- _- aS. UNS OUlUO 
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from the Rastells. A. W. Reed believes that Redman worked with 
the Rastells as early as 1531 or even earlier.“* In the 1530's his name 
appeared on some law books for which John Rastell held the royal 
privilege and at this time he had business associations with William 
Rastell, son and successor to John.”* 

Now that we have ample grounds to believe that John Rastell 
printed ACC some time after October 3, 1523, can we date the quarto 
more Closely yet? Any attempt to arrive at a precise date must be 
on conjectural grounds. No book is known to have been issued by 
Rastell after the early months of 1531.* The year 1530, then, would 
seem a logical terminus ad quem. What of the time between 1523 
and 1530? In 1524 and 1525 Rastell was occupied in fighting a long, 
involved legal suit and in building and landscaping a house and 
private stage for himself.** In 1525 and 1526 he found time to publish 
two works of a popular and humorous nature: The XII Merry Jests 
of the Widow Edyth (1525) and The Hundred Merry Tales 
(1525/26). Number Forty-one of the Merry Tales is about “Mayster 
Skelton” and his “Merye conceytes:’ One is prompted to believe 
that Rastell, interested in Skelton perhaps as a result of his reading 
of the Garlande of Laurell (witness the Latin quotation of the wood- 
cut), turned to the manuscripts of the poet’s lively, even racy, 
courtly lyrics at the same time he published the jest books. 

Perhaps our prompting is more than wishful thinking. Greg notes 
that the two founts of capital “I” (those we found in ACC and he 
found earlier in Rastell’s Nature of the Four Elements, 1526-30) 
occur “in various proportions throughout Rastell’s second period 
[1526-30], but [have] not been observed previous to 1526:* Thus 


M4See Reed, ETD, pp. 77-78 and p. 205. 
18See Cowley, Library, XII, 148. 


18So states W. W. Greg, “Notes on Some Early Plays’ The Library, 4th ser., 
XI (1931), 46-50. Skelton’s play, Magnyfycence, credited to Rastell’s press, is usually 
given the date 1530-33. However, as Colonel Isaac states ( Types, 1501-35, section 
on “John Rastell” preceding Fig. 36), the play is “entirely printed in Treveris’s 93b 
[1528 on] McKerrow dates Rastell’s compartment found on the title-page as “1530?” 
(see R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson, Title-page Borders used in England and 
Scotland, 1485-1640 (London, 1932], No. 12). 

17Reed, ETD, pp. 20-21. 


18Library, XI, 50. 
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the two types of capital “I” found in ACC would seem to make 1526 
the earliest possible date for the quarto. 

To reverse the process, working from 1530, we can possibly push 
the date back to 1529. Rastell, whose printing activities were inci- 
dental to his other affairs, was more than usually busy from 1529 on 
—particularly from the time that his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas 
More, was handed the Great Seal (October 25, 1529).’® Here the 
matter of dating must rest, To try to narrow the gap any more 
involves one in a tangle of conjecture. I date the quarto, therefore, 
1524-30, but favor the narrower date 1526-29. 

Dyuers Balettys (DB) is closely related to Agaynste a Comely 
Coystrowne (ACC) and was presumably printed at about the same 
time.”” DB, like ACC, is printed in Rastell’s Textura 93a with the 
“diamond” capital “T;’ the large and small capital “T)’ the “w**) ete. 
The top piece of the frame for the woodcut of ACC can be found 
in two places in DB (on leaves 2 and 4). The woodcut used on the 
title-page of DB is the same woodcut used on the title-page of ACC. 
The ornament beneath the explicit on leaf 4 is that used as the top 
piece of the frame around the woodcut in ACC. The water mark 
appearing on the inner margin of the third leaf of DB is identical 
with that found on leaves 1 and 4 of ACC, making it quite likely 
that DB was printed from the same stock used for ACC, 

There are minor differences, to be sure, but none invalidates our 
assignment of the quarto to Rastell. The pieces framing the wood- 
cut, for instance, differ somewhat. The bottom piece is the same, but 
the two side pieces are different and were apparently assembled in 


1°For Rastell’s activities as Chancery lawyer, M.P., and Traveler, see Reed, ETD, 
Pp. 20-21. 

20A description of the quarto follows: 

Title: Here Folowythe dyuers | Balettys and dyties sola- | cyous deuysyd by 
Master Skel- | ton Laureat. | [Within borders on three sides, a woodcut, Hodnett, 
Fig. 229. At left, inverted, birds and flowers; at right, inverted monkey and flowers; 
top piece replaced by 1% lines of type-ornaments.] 

Explicit: 4 Skelton laureat at ye instance of a nobyll Lady. | [Followed by state- 
ment of privilege: ] Cum priuilegio. 

Collation: Leaves 1-4, unsigned. No catchwords or running titles. 
Contents: Leaf 1": title. Leaf 1v: text. Leaf 4v: explicit and statement of privilege. 
Note: On leaves 2, 3 a watermark (Briquet 8288). 
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haste, for the bird-and-flower piece on the left and the monkey-and- 
flower piece on the right are upside down. There is no top piece 
framing the woodcut, its place being taken by a row of type-orna- 
ments above the title. The most important difference, which helps 
determine the order of ACC and DB, is to be found in the Latin 
inscription in the woodcut. 

In DB, the Latin quotation has only fourteen letters to its second 
line: “Arboris omne ge | mus viridi conce- | dite lauro’’ (Italics of 
the second line mine.) In ACC there had been fifteen letters and a 
hyphen in the same line. This had resulted in the crowding of the 
line and the raising of the type against the woodcut frame as the 
irregular inking of the margin there shows. In setting up the title- 
page of DB, Rastell wished to avoid the irregular impression made 
by the jamming of his cut." He reduced the number of letters in 
the second line, drop two letters to the third line. He was cer- 
tainly making no correction, for the spelling and word-division are 
correct in each. 

There is further definite evidence that DB comes after ACC. In 
ACC, on the upper margin of the woodcut itself, about 10 mm. 
from the right edge of the cut, we find a tiny v-shaped notch.” In 
DB the notch has become a definite break 1 mm. in width. That 
this is a definite break and not merely the result of careless setting 
of the block may be seen from the later impressions made by the 
cut in Middleton’s printing of Why Come Ye Nat to Courte? and 
Colyn Cloute (both 1542-46). There the break has increased to 
30 mm. in width, the break still starting 10 mm. from the upper 


*1There are other signs that the block for ACC had been inadequately inked or 
improperly set. The left-hand margin of the cut, for instance, presents a sketchy 
outline in contrast to its much firmer outline in DB. As later used by Middleton, 
the cut shows a firm left-hand border, hence my conclusion. 


22One other break ought to be mentioned. In the lower left-hand border of the 
cut in DB, 62 mm. from the top border, appears a triangular break 6 mm. on the 
outer edge narrowing to 2 mm. on the inner. This break is likewise to be found 
in the same position in ACC although the sketchy inking of the border prevents 
accurate measurements. As used by Middleton, the cut shows a roughening of the 
triangular gouge and a widening of the inner gap. The rest of the border, while 
showing some signs of wear, still inks in adequately, indicating that the irregularities 
in the left-hand margin of ACC result from faulty setting or inking and not from 
any breaking. 
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right-hand margin of the woodcut. This progressive deterioration 
from notch to 1 mm. break to 10 mm. gap would seem to establish 
the fact that ACC was printed somewhat earlier than DB. 

My argument now ceases. In it I have not always been able to 
avoid conjecture, I believe, however, that I have brought forward “ 
bibliographical evidence conclusively showing that John Rastell 
(not Richard Pynson) printed Agaynste a Comely Coystrowne and sor 


Dyuers Balettys. 1 trust, moreover, that I have provided sufficient Fo 
material to justify my belief that Agaynste a Comely Coystrowne wi 
and Dyuers Balettys were printed in that order, sometime between M 
1524 and 1530, probably between 1526 and 1529. 7 
si 


Rosert S. KInsMAN 











A Note on the Dickens-Collins Friendship 


i is difficult to avoid a belief,’ says Kenneth Robinson in his 
recent biography of Wilkie Collins, “that ...there occurred 
some kind of personal estrangement between Dickens and Wilkie’ 
For this belief Mr. Robinson finds support in a letter which Dickens 
wrote to W. H. Wills, his sub-editor, on June 26, 1867, when The 
Moonstone was nearing completion in the weekly numbers of Al) 
the Year Round. Although he had praised this novel earlier, con- 
sidering it “in many respects much better” than anything Collins 
had written hitherto, Dickens now reversed his judgment. He told 
Wills, “I quite agree with you about The Moonstone. The construc- 
tion is wearisome beyond endurance, and there is a vein of obstinate 
conceit in it that makes enemies of the readers.’ According to Mr. 
Robinson it is further significant that Dickens concurred here with 
a “disparaging criticism” which Wills would have been unlikely to 
express had relations between the two novelists been “normally 
friendly:’* Of the circumstances which may have caused this per- 
sonal animosity there is no mention in the biography. It is the purpose 
of this note to corroborate Mr. Robinson’s conclusion with an 
explanation of the situation responsible for the estrangement. 

The explanation is preserved in Annie Fields’ diary for August 30, 
1870, less than two months after Dickens’ death.? This entry sum- 


1Wilkie Collins (New York, 1952), p. 215. It is interesting to compare Mr. Robin- 
son’s conclusion with the following statement from another recent work on Collins: 
“Any assumption that there was an estrangement between Dickens and Collins is 
unwarranted. The period of their greatest intimacy was, however, at an end. Collins, 
having established his reputation, no longer needed the sponsorship of Dickens, 
and his poor health made him an increasingly unsatisfactory companion for his 
active, energetic fellow novelist” See Robert Ashley, Wilkie Collins (London, 
1952), P. 79. 


2Annie and J. T. Fields, the second editor of the Atlantic Monthly, had been 
intimate friends of Dickens. They had entertained him in their Boston home in 1868 
during his American reading tour, and in turn had visited him at Gad’s Hill in 1869. 


3Fechter, a French comedian, was the friend who had given Dickens the Swiss 
chalet. Because of the novelist’s high estimate of his acting, Fechter came to England 
in 1867 and tried his luck on the London stage. In 1869 he went to America, where 
he continued his career and became a friend of the Fieldses. 
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marizes a report by Charles Albert Fechter,* who had just returned 
from England, where he had witnessed the sale and dismantling of 
Gad’s Hill. He had found Dickens’ two daughters, Mary and Kate, 
clinging to their aunt, Georgina Hogarth, “fixed in their intention 
to live together:’ For the time being, Kate had apparently left her 
husband, Charles Collins (Wilkie’s younger brother), out of her 
plans. Then follows the passage containing the reference to the 
estrangement between the two novelists: 


Dear Dickens took a strange dislike to him [Charles Collins] during 
the last year or two of his life. I think it was his dreadful and continued 
sickness [Charles Collins had cancer] which neither exhausted his frame 
to death, nor ever ceased in order to allow a return to health. He could 
not understand the prolonged endurance of such an existence and in 
his passionate nature which must snap when it yielded at all, it produced 
disgust. His mind was so bent upon the necessity of Charles Collins’s 
death that Fechter says even at table he has seen him look at him as 
much as to say “Astonishing you should be here today, but tomorrow 
you will be in your chamber never to come out again”’ Fechter thought 
it most touching and lovely in Charles that he was so utterly over- 
whelmed with grief now. ... Wilkie Collins too, who had been seriously 
estranged from Dickens because of his treatment of Charles, for the 
brothers are deeply attached [italics mine], he found a genuine mourner.* 


That Dickens had been greatly disturbed in his last years over 
his younger daughter’s burdensome marriage is borne out by a 
letter which his sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth, wrote to Annie 
Fields on June 9, 1874. Charles Collins having died on April gth 
of that year, Kate had married Carlo Perugini, an artist of Italian 
origin, on June 1st. Remarking that this second marriage “would 
have been a great comfort” to Dickens, Miss Hogarth commented 
on his unhappiness over Kate’s life with Charles Collins: 


For many years he had been much concerned and troubled about the 
dreary unfortunate fate of his bright handsome younger daughter— 
and he had been especially occupied in mind about her and had been 


‘Annie Fields’ diary is preserved in The Massachusetts Historical Society Library, 
Boston, with whose permission this item has been re = oy I am indebted to 
Dr. James C. Austin for lending me his microfilm of 
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speaking of her the two or three last days of his life. This blessed change 
in her existence would have greatly eased and brightened him, I know.* 


















Because Dickens did not conceal his unhappiness over Kate’s first 
marriage, especially when her husband’s lingering illness promised 
no early release, it is not surprising that Wilkie Collins, who had 
a deep attachment for his only brother, four years his junior, should 
have felt some bitterness. It is reasonable, therefore, to accept the 
account in Annie Fields’ diary as explanation of the “personal es- 
trangement” which Kenneth Robinson believes must have arisen 
in later years between Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 


Artuur A, ApRIAN 


5MS letter in the Huntington Library (HM FI 2723). This autograph forms 
a part of the correspondence which Georgina Hogarth addressed to Annie Fields 
from 1869 to 1912. The letters are preserved in the Huntington Library, with 
whose permission and that of Henry C. Dickens, the present head of the Dickens 
family, this item has been reproduced. 








Acquisitions: July 1-November Is, 1952 


N order to inform scholars and friends of the development of the 
[teslagne Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-months 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts 
or prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


ENGLIisH History AND LITERATURE 


One of the most important acquisitions of recent years is the Samuel 
Ireland-William Henry Ireland collection formed by E. Hilder 
Libbis, an English collector. Mr. Libbis spent more than fifty years 
assembling the books, manuscripts and prints which number more 
than a hundred. The “picturesque tour” books of Samuel Ireland 
are all present, as well as his writings in defense of his son’s Shake- 
speare fabrications. On the Shakespeare controversy, the material 
contains practically all of the writings of William Henry Ireland, 
including a copy of the Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments 
under the hand and seal of William Shakespeare (London, 1796), 
which has been extended by the addition of a number of the actual 
manuscript forgeries in Ireland’s own hand. Nearly all of the various 
printed attacks on Ireland are present. ‘Iwo large scrapbooks contain 
Mr. Libbis’ notes, press cuttings and various memorabilia concern- 
ing the two men. 

The Library’s already fine theatrical and dramatic collection was 
materially increased by the addition of a large number of rare and 
important playbills of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, together with manuscript and other documents relating 
to the history of the theater, bound in five large folio volumes. The 
collection was originally formed by Augustin Daly, the famous 
American playwright and theatrical manager, and contains a number 
of important pieces relating to the American as well as the English 
and Irish theater. 


An extra-illustrated copy of Seward’s Anecdotes of Distinguished 
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Persons (London, 1804), was a recent addition to the later English 
historical and literary collections. It has been extended to four vol- 
umes by the insertion of over 525 engravings, views, and portraits 
of such fine quality that it is a valuable aid to the art student as well 
as the historical or literary scholar. 

Three very important titles were acquired in the field of English 
books printed before 1640. Of extreme literary and social interest 
is a unique edition of a little book entitled Writing Tables with a 
Kalender for XXIIIlI Yeeres... (London, 1615). There were four 
editions of the work but only five known copies are recorded of 
the four editions. The work contains an almanac, a table for buyi 
merchandise, a guide to the roads to London, and several cardboard 
waxed sheets for notes. A second copy of Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry (London, 1570), was recently acquired since it contained 
the rare printed sheets of explanation for mounting and using the 
geometrical diagrams. These sheets were missing in the copy already 
in the Library. John Blagrave’s Astrolabium Uranicum Generale 
(London, 1596), was one of the rarest English scientific works not 
represented in the Library. To the four copies already noted in 
libraries in England and America can now be added a copy at the 
Huntington Library. 

Twelve eighteenth-century English jest books were presented 


by the Friends to strengthen the Library’s already fine collection 
of such works. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


Anthony St. John Baker, British Consul-General to America from 
1816 to 1832, compiled his memoirs in a four-volume set entitled 
Memoires dun Voyageur qui se Repose (London, 1850). Privately 
printed in an edition of fifty Copies, the work contains a running 
account of the duties, impressions, and other activities of his diplo- 
matic career. This particular set is enriched by the addition of eight- 
een finely executed water color drawings by Baker himself. Three 
of the drawings are views of Washington, D.C., made in 1826, 
including one of the newly rebuilt White House. The volumes 
were purchased on the Max Farrand Travel Fund. 
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Very important Aaron Burr manuscripts were presented to the 
Library in two lots recently. One includes eleven letters, 1800-1802, 
written by Burr to his friend, General Samuel Smith of Maryland, 
an important document relating to the Blennerhassett affair, and 
some sixty documents concerning a lawsuit in which Burr was 
defendant. The second lot includes the last will of Aaron Burr, a 
letter signed by Jefferson in 1803 transmitting a copy of the XII 
Amendment before its ratification by the states, a holograph letter 
written by Andrew Jackson in 1807 setting forth plans for Burr’s 
capture, a second letter by Jefferson written in 1807 to Caesar Rod- 
ney giving instructions as to the treatment and trial of Burr, and, 
finally, four miscellaneous letters and documents in Burr’s hand. 
These two lots are the gift of Mrs. Edward L. Doheny. 

The manuscript collections have been augmented through the 
generosity of the Friends by the acquisition of about 225 letters from 
the correspondence of the California poet, John Vance Cheney. 
Included are letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, William Cullen 
Bryant, Hamlin Garland, John Muir, and John Burroughs, as well 
as a few valuable letters of earlier American interest, e.g., one of 
Daniel Webster and a letter dated 1776 to General Schuyler men- 
tioning George Washington. 

The Library’s holdings in colonial American history were greatly 
enriched by a complete file (one number in photostat) of the Inde- 
pendent Advertiser (Boston, 1748-49). This is the only complete 
file of this paper, according to Brigham’s History and Bibliography 
of American Newspapers. 

Two rare American music titles purchased by the Friends were 
United States Country Dances (New York, ca. 1800), bound up 
with A New Sett of Cotilions (New York, also ca. 1800). Both items 
are listed in the Library of Congress catalogue but appear to be 
unknown elsewhere. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Six hand-colored aquatints of Derbyshire which were originally 
issued with a title page in 1805 (lacking in this set) have been pur- 
chased for the print collections. 

Daniell’s Select Views of Windsor Castle (London, ca. 1827), was 
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presented by the Friends of the Huntington Library. This set of 
twelve colored aquatints is regarded as one of the finest examples 
of English aquatint work. 

In the field of American prints, the Library has purchased a fine 
colored copy of the rare Hudson River Portfolio (New York, 1820). 
Twenty aquatint plates of large size depict scenes along the Hudson 
River from the headwaters to the Battery. A page of descriptive 
text accompanies each print. The work is generally considered the 
best color-plate book produced in the United States. 


Art GALLERY 


An important addition to the Art Gallery is the painting, “Salisbury 
Cathedral,’ by John Constable, one of a number of studies of that 
subject by the artist. This one, signed and dated 1823, is known as 
the “Small Cathedral,’ or as the “Wedding Present” picture from 
the fact that it was presented to the younger daughter of the Bishop 
of Salisbury on the occasion of her marriage. It had remained in 
possession of the family until this year. It was purchased from 
Thomas Agnew and Sons, London. 


BoTANICAL 


The botanical library was greatly enriched by the acquisition of 
Besler’s Hortus Eystettensis (Eichstatt, 1640), one of the basic titles 
in any collection of botanical works. The large copper engravings 
of plants, beautifully drawn and engraved, make the volume one 
of the finest illustrated books produced up to that time. It was a 
gift of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 


Carey S. Biss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u’” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” for 
“vv;’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), 1, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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RECENT HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 









Music in the Southwest, by Howard Swan. 1952. $5.00. 


The Indians of Southern California in 1852: The B. D. Wilson 
Report and a Selection of Contemporary Comment, edited by 
John Walton Caughey. 1952. $3.50. 














* The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1880, 
or by Robert Glass Cleland. Revised edition, 1951. $5.00. 
ve Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, edited by Dixon Wecter, 1949. $5.00. 
e Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, by Lily 
id 
B. Campbell. 1947. $6.75. 
of 
he 
ry 
ie IN PRESS 
in 


Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, by Virgil K. Whitaker. February 
of 15, 1953. $6.50, 


Pm, Crosscurrents in Elizabethan Science and Religion, by Paul H. 
S, 
- Kocher. March 15, 1953. $6.00. 
e The Irvine Ranch of Orange County, by Robert Glass Cleland. 
: First printing, 1952. Second printing, March 1953. $3.50. 
Ne Utopian Colonies in California, by Robert V. Hine. April 15, 1950. 
Ww 

$5.00. 
le 


A complete list of Huntington Library a can be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 
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